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Che Preface to 
“Che Marriage of Figaro” 


By BEAUMARCHAIS 


In writing this preface, my purpose is not to conduct a futile 
investigation to determine whether I have written a good play or 
a bad one. It is too late for that. Rather, it is scrupulously to sub- 
ject it to examination (and I should do this under any circum- 
stances), in order to discover whether I have written a blame- 
worthy piece of work. 


Since no one is obliged to write a comedy in strict imitation of 
other comedies, if I have strayed from the well beaten path for 
reasons I felt to be sound ones, am I to be judged, as the Messrs. 
so & so have judged me, by rules which are not my rules? Or, as 
they fatuously proclaim in print, for taking art back to its infancy, 
because I am attempting to blaze a new trail for that art whose 
first, perhaps whose only law, is to entertain while instructing? 
But that is not the question. 


There is often a great difference between the ill that one speaks 
of a work, and what one really thinks of it. The stroke that im- 
presses us, the idea that haunts us, the phrase that troubles us, 
stay buried in the heart, while the lips take their revenge in con- 
demning almost everything else. Thus, we may take as an estab- 
lished fact in the theatre that in criticizing an author, what affects 
him most is what is almost always left unsaid. 


Perhaps it might be useful to bring to light this double aspect 
of comedies; and I shall have made better use of my own comedy 
if I manage, in the scrutiny of it, to establish public opinion regard- 
ing the question: What is theatrical propriety? 

By dint of proving ourselves sensitive and fastidious connoisseurs, 
and by affecting (as I have mentioned elsewhere,)! hypocritical 
modesty in the service of loose morals, we are turning into worth- 
less cyphers, incapable of being entertained or of being independ- 
ent judges of our own taste: in short, if it must be said, we have 
become satiated prudes, no longer knowing what we want, nor 
what we should accept or reject. Those hackneyed expressions, 
good manners, good breeding, accommodated as they always are to 
the demands of each insipid coterie, and whose scope is so great that 
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no one knows where they begin and end, have already destroyed 
the frank and gay humor that once distinguished our nation’s comic 
art from all others. 


Add to that the pedantic abuse of those other ponderous words, 
decency, and good morals, which sound so weighty and so superior 
that our critics of comedy would be disconsolate if they could not 
employ them for all plays, and you will then have some conception 
what it is that strangles genius, intimidates all writers, and deals 
a death blow to the vitality of the plot, without which there is 
naught but ice-bound wit, and comedies lasting only four days. 


Finally, as the crowning indignity, every class of society has 
reached the point of having to flee from theatrical censorship: 
Racine’s Les Plaideurs could not be performed today without the 
Dandins and the Brid’oisons, and even more enlightened souls than 
they, shrieking that there is no longer any morality, nor any re- 
spect for judges, left in the world. Turcaret would certainly not be 
performed without bringing down on one’s head sub-lease taxes, 
customs taxes, salt taxes, excise taxes, poll taxes, food and bever- 
age taxes—all royal impositions, in short. It goes without saying, 
of course, that today, prototypes of Turcaret no longer exist; but, 
offer him in a different disguise, the obstacle remains the same. 


One could not play Moliére’s bores, his marquises or his borrowers 
without altogether outraging the great, the lesser, the modern, and 
the ancient aristocracy. His Femmes Savantes would infuriate our 
blue stockings—and who can reckon the force and the length of 
the lever needed nowadays to raise the sublime Tartuffe to the 
boards? Moreover, the author who puts himself at the mercy of the 
public in order to amuse it, or instruct it, is obliged, instead of plot- 
ting his work according to his own taste, to shuffle about impossible 
situations, to snicker instead of to laugh, and to take his models 
from outside of society, for fear of making a thousand enemies, 
not one of whom he dreamed existed when he was composing his 
sorry drama. 


I therefore reflected that if some courageous man did not shake 
off all this dust, very soon the dullness of French plays would 
bring our nation down to the level of frivolous comic-opera—and 
lower than that, even—to the boulevards, to that polluted heap of 
boards raised to our shame, where honest freedom, banished from 
the French stage, is transformed into unbridled license, and where 
our youth goes to feed on uncouth nonsense, and to lose, along 
with their morals, their taste for decency and the masterpieces of 
our artists. I have tried to be this man; and if I have not put more 
talent into my works, at least my intention has been made clear in 
all of them. I have always believed that one cannot achieve great 
pathos nor profound morality nor good and honest comedy in the 
theatre without strong situations, which always arise from a social 


incongruity in the subject one wishes to treat. The tragic dramatist, 
audacious in his methods, dares to admit the atrocious crime — 
conspiracies, the usurpation of thrones, murder, poisoning, incest 
(in Oedipe and Phédre,) fratricide (in Vendéme,) parricide (in 
Mahomet,) regicide (in Macbeth,) etc., etc. Comedy, less audacious, 
does not go beyond simple incongruities, because its scenes are 
drawn from our manners, its subjects from our society. But how 
is one to expose avarice, short of actually presenting a despicable 
miser? Reveal hypocrisy, without showing, as Orgon is shown in 
Tartuffe, an abominable hypocrite, who, while betrothed to Or- 
gon’s daughter, lusts after his wife? A Don Juan, without having 
him run through a whole succession of courtesans? A reckless 
gambler, without surrounding him with rascals, if he isn’t already 
one himself? 

These people are far from being virtuous—their author does not 
present them as such. He does not take sides with any of them—he 
is the painter of their vices. 

Because the lion is ferocious, the wolf voracious and gluttonous, 
the fox crafty and sly, must the fable lack a moral? When the 
author directs his moral against a fool besotted with flattery; when 
he causes the cheese to fall from the crow’s beak into the jaws of 
the fox, his moral is complete. Had he turned the moral against the 
base flatterer himself, the fable would have ended thus: The 
fox seizes the cheese, and devours it—but, the cheese is poisoned. 
The fable is light comedy, and every comedy is simply a long fable. 
The difference between them is that in the fable the animals have 
some wit, whereas in our comedy men are often animals and, what 
is worse, vicious animals. 

Thus, when Moliére, who was so tormented by fools, gives to his 
miser a spendthrift and wicked son who steals his money box and 
insults him to his face, is it from virtue or from vice that he draws 
his moral? What do his spectres matter to him? It is you he in- 
tends to reform. To be sure, the literary show-offs and scavengers 
of his day did not neglect to inform the virtuous public how shock- 
ing it all was! We also know that very important people who 
were envious, as well as very envious people who were important, 
heaped their abuse upon Moliére. 

The stern Boileau avenged his late friend by recalling the facts 
in his epistle to Racine: ? 


L’ignorance et l’erreur, a ses naissantes piéces, 
En habits de marquis, en robes de comtesses, 
Venaient pour venger son chef-d’oeuvre nouveau, 
Et secouaient la téte a l’endroit le plus beau. 

Le commandeur voulait la scéne plus exacte; 

Le vicomte, indigné, sortait au seconde acte: 
L’un, défenseur zélé des dévots mis en jeu, 

Pour prix de ses bons mots, le condamnait au feu; 


L’autre, fougueux marquis, lui déclarant la guerre, 
Voulait venger la cour immolée au parterre." 


In a petition to Louis XIV, that king who was such a great patron 
of the arts and but for whose enlightened taste our theatre would be 
deprived of all of Moliére’s masterpieces, Moliére, the philosopher- 
author himself, complained bitterly that for having exposed hy- 
pocrites, he was everywhere being traduced as a libertine, a heath- 
en, a devil in the flesh dressed as a man—and, that such things were 
being printed WITH THE CONSENT AND LICENSE of the self- 
same king who was his protector. Nothing could be more deplorable 
than that! 

But, because the characters in a play show themselves to be 
morally vicious, are they to be banished from the stage? What are 
we to write about in the theatre? Freaks and fools? That would be 
well worth our trouble! Freaks and fools are with us always, like 
fashions—and like fashions, they cannot be reformed; they merely 
change their style from time to time. 

Vices and abuses—these never change, but disguise themselves 
in a thousand different ways under the mask of the prevailing 
morality: to snatch this mask from them, to show them for what 
they are—this is the noble task of the man who dedicates himself 
to the theatre. Whether he moralizes with laughter or with tears, 
Heraclitus or Democritus, he has no other duty: woe to him who 
strays from it! One cannot reform men without forcing them to see 
themselves as they are. Useful and veracious comedy is neither 
flattery nor a hollow academic lecture. 

But let us take care not to confuse that general criiicism, one of 
the highest aims of the art, with odious lampooning. The advant- 
age of general criticism is that it reforms without wounding. Have it 
declared in the theatre by a virtuous man, embittered by the hor- 
rible abuse of good deeds, that all men are ingrates; and although 
everyone may be in fairly close agreement with him, no one will 
take offense. Since an ingrate cannot exist without a benefactor, the 
reproach at once establishes an equal balance between good and 
evil: one feels this, and it is consoling. And, if the cynic replies that 
one man of good will creates a hundred ingrates, one would quite 
correctly retort that perhaps there is not an ingrate in the world 
who has not at some time himself been a benefactor. And that, too, 
is consoling. 

And it is through such generalities that the most harsh criticism 
produces results without wounding, whereas lampooning, as sterile 
as it is deadly, always wounds and is never constructive. I despise 
this kind of satire wherever I find it, and I believe it to be 
such a punishable abuse that I have on several occasions volun- 
tarily appealed to the vigilance of our magistrates to see to it that 
the theatre does not become an arena of gladiators, where the strong 
man thinks he has the right to satisfy his personal resentments by 


employing the services of those mercenary pen-wielders who sell 
their vile wares to the highest bidder and who are, unfortunately, 
all too common. 


Moreover, these powerful men can pick the worst, the most 
craven, from among those thousand and one hacks, scandal mon- 
gers, and libelists, in order to vilify those who offend them; but 
one tolerates such a trivial wrong, because it is inconsequential— 
the ephemeral vermin stings us for a moment, then dies: but the 
theatre is a giant which wounds to the death whatever it strikes. 
One should reserve one’s great blows for abuses and public wrongs. 


Accordingly, it is not vice, nor the results of vice, which make 
for theatrical impropriety, but rather, the lack of moral instruction. 
If, because an author is weak or cowardly, he fails to draw these 
lessons from his subject, it is that alone which renders his play 
equivocal or vicious. 


When I put Eugénie on the boards, (and I must keep referring 
to myself, since it is I who am attacked;) when I put Eugénie on 
the boards, all of our official organs for decency were incensed be- 
cause I had dared to show a licentious nobleman dressing his valets 
as priests, and pretending to go through a marriage ceremony with 
a young woman who, on the stage, was presented as being pregnant 
without benefit of wedlock. 

Despite their outcries, the play was judged, if not the best, at 
least the most moral of dramas. It was constantly played in all the 
theatres, and translated into every language. Intelligent people saw 
that the morality, the interest, of the play, sprang entirely from 
the misuse a powerful and vicious nobleman makes of his title and 
his influence to torment a frail young girl who is friendless, virtu- 
ous, deceived and forsaken. Thus, whatever the work contains that 
is good and useful, was born of the author’s courage in daring to 
carry social inequality to the highest degree of freedom. 

After that, I wrote les Deux Amis, a play in which a father con- 
fesses to his supposed niece that she is, in fact, his illegitimate 
daughter. This drama is also highly moral, because, in treating the 
sacrifices of the most perfect friendship, the author devotes him- 
self to revealing the moral obligations imposed by nature upon the 
offspring of an old love affair—and how the sternness of social de- 
corum, or rather, the sternness of its abuses, too often leaves 
these illegitimate children abandoned. 

Among other criticisms of the play, I overheard a pompous young 
man of the court who was in the box next to mine, saying gaily to 
the ladies, ‘“‘The author is undoubtedly some rag-picker of a rascal, 
who has never seen anything more edifying than shop clerks and 
dry-goods merchants—and it must be to a shop basement that he 
goes to find these noble friends he brings to the French stage.” 

“Alas, Sir,” I replied, as I went over to him, “at least I had to take 
them from a place where it would not be impossible to imagine 
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them. You would be far more inclined to laugh at the author had 
he taken his two faithful friends from the salons at Versailles, or 
from the grand carriages of high society—there needs must be a 
modicum of verisimilitude, even in virtuous deeds.” 

Giving rein to the merry side of my nature, I next attempted, in 
le Barbier de Seville, to restore to the stage our frank and old- 
fashioned gaiety by relating it to the light tone of our present day 
pleasantries. But, as even that was a kind of novelty, the play was 
bitterly opposed. It seems I had shocked the State—the excessive 
precautions taken, the outcry against me, revealed the terror which 
certain vicious people had at that time of seeing themselves ex- 
posed. The play was censored four times, withdrawn three times 
by posted notice just as the curtain was going up, and was even de- 
nounced in Parliament—and I, astonished by such an uproar, per- 
sisted in demanding that the public be the judge of what I had in- 
tended for the public’s entertainment. 


At the end of three years, I had my satisfaction. After the furor, 
acclamation: everyone whispered to me: Write more plays like 
this for us—you are the only one left who dares to laugh in people’s 
faces. 

An author, distressed by the cabal and the troublemakers, but 
who, despite these things, sees his play crowned with success, once 
more takes heart—and that is what I did. The late Prince of Conti of 
patriotic memory, (even in pronouncing his name we feel the old 
word, fatherland, resounding); the late Prince of Conti, then, con- 
veyed to me the challenge of the public; namely, to put my preface 
to le Barbier, which he considered more entertaining than the play 
itself, into dramatic form and to show in it Figaro’s family, de- 
veloping the relationships I had merely indicated in the preface. 


“My lord,” I said, “if I put this character on the stage for a second 
time, particularly as I shall show him as being a bit older and a bit 
wiser, it will surely create another fine scandal—and who knows 
whether it would ever see the light of day?” 

Nevertheless, I respectfully accepted the challenge. I composed 
this Folle Journée, which is now causing such an uproar. The Prince 
of Conti did me the honor of being the first to see it: he was a man 
of great character, an august prince, a proud and noble spirit—and, 
may I say, he was pleased with it. 

But, alas, I fell into a trap! I bowed to the taste of our criticis by 
giving my comedy the frivolous title, Folle Journée. Indeed, my 
object in so doing was to make it seem less weighty; but I did not 
yet know how a change of title can confound opinion. Had I be- 
queathed to it its true title, one would have read: l’Epoux Subor- 
neur. That would have put all our great critical wits on quite a dif- 
ferent scent, and they would have hounded me in quite another 
fashion. But this title, la Folle Journée, removed them a hundred 
leagues from me: they could no longer see anything in the work 
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except what will never be in it—and my rather severe comment 
about putting them on the wrong scent is more sagacious than one 
might suppose. Instead of George Dandin, it would have been far 
more effective had Moliére called his drama: la Sottise des alli- 
ances. Had Regnard entitled his Légataire: la Punition du célibat, 
the play would have made us shudder. What they failed to do, I 
have done deliberately. One could write a splendid essay on criti- 
cism of men and morality in the theatre, and call it: On the Influ- 
ence of the Title! 

Be that as it may, la Folle Journée stayed five years in my port- 
folio—the actors knew that I had it, and finally they wrested it 
from me. Whether they did well or ill for themselves has since been 
demonstrated; whether it was the difficulty of producing it that 
stimulated their ambition, or whether they felt that in order to 
please the public in comedy new efforts were required, never be- 
fore has such a difficult work been performed with such ensemble; 
and if the author, as it is proclaimed, has not himself achieved a 
high standard, there is not a single actor whose reputation has not 
been established, augmented, or confirmed by this work. But let 
us return to its reading and adoption by the actors. 


On account of the great praise they gained for it, every theatrical 
society wished to become familiar with the play; and from that time 
on, I was forced either to engage in all manner of disputes, or to 
accede to the universal demand. From that time, too, the author’s 
enemies took every occasion to spread abroad in the court (which 
had been so insulted in this work,) the intelligence that not only 
was the play a tissue of nonsense, but also, that religion, govern- 
ment, every rank of society, good manners, and, as the crowning 
blow, virtue itself was therein crushed and vice triumphant. Just 
as one might expect, they added. 


If the grave gentlemen who have repeated these things so many 
times will honor me by reading this preface, they will note that 
here, at least, I have quoted them correctly—and the bourgeois 
integrity of my quotations cannot do better than to expose the 
courtly dishonesty of theirs. 

In the Barbier de Seville, then, I merely shocked the common- 
wealth—in this new work, more infamous and more seditious by 
far, I shook it to its very foundations. If one were to condone this 
work, nothing would any longer be sacred. The author was abused 
in the most insidious reports; plots were laid in high places; timid 
ladies were alarmed; enemies were made for me on the very prayer- 
benches of private chapels. And I, depending upon the circum- 
stances, repulsed the base intrigue by my excessive patience, by 
the tenacity of my respect, by the obstinacy of my sweet disposition, 
and by reason, when anyone would listen to it. This battle went on 
for four years. Add to that the five years the play was in my desk, 
and what is left of the innuendoes one struggles to discover in the 


work? Alas, when it was written, everything that is going on today 
had not yet begun to exist—it was quite another world. 

During those four years of debate, I asked but for one censor. I 
was provided with five or six. What did they find in this work, 
which was to become the object of such invective? The most frivo- 
lous of plots: a great Spanish grandee in pursuit of a young girl 
he wishes to seduce—and the combined efforts of that bride-to-be, 
the man she intends to marry, and the nobleman’s wife, to thwart 
the designs of this absolute tyrant, whose rank, fortune and prodi- 
gality combine to make him all-powerful. 

There it is—nothing more. The play is before you. 

Then whence do these piercing cries emanate? From the fact, 
that instead of hunting down only one vicious character, like the 
gambler, the tyrant, the miser or the hypocrite, thus providing the 
author with but a single villain, he dared to use a trifling composi- 
tion, or rather, laid his plot in such a way as to introduce criticism 
of a whole host of abuses which distress society. But since this does 
not contaminate a work of art in the opinion of the enlightened 
censor, all of them, in approving it, commended it to the theatre. It 
was therefore necessary to endure it; and the world of high society 
witnessed, to their horror: 


That play, in which an insolent valet is shown 
Shamelessly protecting his wife from his master. 
M. Gudint 

Oh, how deeply I regret not having made a fine bloody tragedy out 
of this moral subject! Placing a dagger in the hand of the outraged 
husband (whom I should not have called Figaro,) I should have had 
him, in his jealous rage, nobly stab the fiendish tyrant, while aveng- 
ing his honor in firm and high-sounding verse. And my jealous hero 
would have had as rival some quite monstrous tyrant, at the very 
least the general of an army, reigning as wickedly as possible over 
an oppressed multitude—all of which, far removed as it is from 
the morals of our society, would not, I believe, have offended a 
soul. Bravo! they would have cried! A highly moral work! And we 
would have been saved, my barbarous Figaro and I. 

But, as I simply desired to amuse my compatriots, not to cause 
their wives to shed oceans of tears, I made my guilty lover a young 
nobleman of that period—extravagant, somewhat overly attentive 
to the ladies, even a bit of a libertine, not unlike the other noble- 
men of his day. Indeed, what can be said in the theatre about one 
nobleman, without giving offense to all of them, if not to rebuke 
him for his libertinism? After all, is not that the one vice which 
they themselves take the least trouble to deny? I can see many of 
them blushing modestly even now (and a noble effort it is), as they 
grant that I am right. 

Wishing, therefore, to have my nobleman guilty, I still had the 
respectful magnanimity not to endow him with a single plebeian 


vice. You say that to do such a thing would have been impossible 
in any case? That it would have been to offend against all veri- 
similitude? Deliver your verdict in favor of my play then; for, as 
you see, I did no such thing. The very defect of which I accuse him 
would have produced not the slightest comic effect had I not merrily 
opposed to him the shrewdest man in the country, the genuine 
Figaro, who, while defending Suzanne and his rights, mocks his 
master’s schemes and becomes comically exasperated when he has 
the audacity to play the knave with a past master of this type of 
fencing. 

Thus, a pleasant game of intrigue takes place in my play, rising 
out of a fairly lively battle between abuse of power, breach of prin- 
ciple, recklessness, suspense—everything, in short, that makes se- 
duction fascinating—and the fire, wit, and resourcefulness employ- 
ed by those in an inferior social position as they are goaded to bat- 
tle in order to ward off such an attack; with the result that the 
intriguing husband, harassed, provoked, exhausted for being con- 
stantly thwarted in his designs, is obliged on three different occa- 
sions during that mad day to go on his knees to his wife, who, vir- 
tuous, indulgent, and sensitive as she is, forgives him all—which is 
what women like that always do. What is exceptionable in such 
morality, Gentlemen? 

Perhaps you feel it is a rather shallow morality to deserve the 
serious treatment I have devoted to it: believe me, there exists in 
the play a far sterner morality to offend you, although you did not 
discern it. It is this: a nobleman, corrupt enough to bend his in- 
feriors to his will in order to take advantage of every chaste young 
serving maid in his domain, ends by becoming the laughing stock of 
his valets. So the author very strongly made evident when, in the 
fifth act, the furious Almaviva, believing that he is about to con- 
front his unfaithful wife, indicates her supposed hiding place to his 
gardener, and shouts: 


Antonio, go in there and bring before her judge the in- 
famous woman who has dishonored me! 


To which Antonio replies: 


There is a kindly Providence, by Heaven! You’ve dishonor- 
ed enough women yourself around here! 


This profound morality makes itself felt throughout the entire 
play; and if the author deemed it worthwhile to prove to his 
enemies that, despite his stern preachment, he carried consideration 
for the guilty man further than one might suppose, I would remind 
them that Count Almaviva, although frustrated in every one of his 
designs, finds himself always humiliated, but never debased. 

In fact, had the Countess been deceitful enough to blind his 
jealousy with the intention of betraying him, thereby becoming 
guilty herself, she could never have had her husband prostrate 


before her without degrading him in our eyes. To show a wife 
breaking a respected bond with sinful intent would be to portray 
questionable morals, for which the author might justifiably be con- 
demned. Our moral judgments are always concerned with women 
—people do not have sufficient respect for men to demand so much 
ef them on this delicate point. But what is best established in the 
play is the fact that, far from having any such infamous designs, 
no one wishes to deceive the Count, but only to prevent him from 
deceiving everybody else: it is the purity of the motive here which 
obviates any possibility of reproach—and because the Countess’ 
sole aim is to regain her husband, the indignities he suffers are 
indisputably highly moral, and not one of them is degrading. 

In order that the truth of this strike you even more forcibly, the 
author opposes to this rather insensitive husband the most virtuous 
of women, by nature, and in principle. Abandoned by a husband she 
has loved too well, when is she first brought to your attention? At 
the critical moment when her kindness toward an attractive child, 
her own godson, bids fair to develop into a dangerous inclination if 
she allows her bitter resentment to take command over her. It is 
in order better to emphasize true love and its relation to duty, that 
the author places her for a brief time in the thrall of a nascent at- 
traction which contends with duty. Oh, how often this trifling 
dramatic touch has been used to accuse us of indecency! In tragedy, 
all the queens and princesses are allowed febrile passions, which 
they more or less combat—but, in comedy, an ordinary female is 
not permitted the slightest weakness with which to contend! Oh, 
great influence of the title! Sound and rational judgment! Because 
of the difference in the medium, what is condemned in comedy is 
applauded in tragedy. Still, in both cases, the principle remains 
the same: no virtue without sacrifice. 


I venture to address myself on this subject to you unhappy 
young women whose misfortune attaches you to men like Almaviva! 
Could you always keep your virtue above personal grievances, un- 
less some importunate interest of the heart, tending to dissipate 
your unhappiness, were not finally to warn you that the time had 
come to defend your honor? It is not the sorrow caused by an un- 
faithful husband that concerns us here—such a personal grief is 
too far from being a virtue! What pleases us about the Countess is 
to see her frankly struggling against a growing attraction which is 
distressing to her, as well as against her very legitimate grievances. 
In one auspicious day, she sorely sacrifices her romantic inclination, 
and at the same time suppresses her wifely indignation in order 
to win back her unfaithful husband—surely, these efforts of hers 
need no analysis whatsoever to make us applaud her triumph: she 
is a model of virtue, an example to her own sex, the idol of ours. 

If this minute probing of the decorum of the scenes, if this 
acknowledged principle of all theatrical propriety, has in no way 


struck our critics at the performances, it is in vain that I set forth 
here the growth and evolution of this principle: an unjust court 
never listens to the defense of the accused it is bent on destroying 
—and my Countess has not been indicted by the parliament of the 
nation; it is merely a committee which condemns her. 

We have seen a brief sketch of her amiable character in the 
charming play, Heureusement.* The budding infatuation the young 
woman in that play experiences for her young officer and cousin 
apparently struck no one as exceptionable, despite the fact that the 
manner in which the scenes were arranged hinted rather broadly 
that the evening might have ended quite differently had not her 
husband, as the author put it, happily returned. Happily, too, there 
was no plan to calumniate that play’s author; everyone took a sin- 
cere and tender interest in the sensitive and virtuous young woman 
who suppresses her first romantic inclinations—and note, too, that 
the husband in that play is shown merely as a bit of a simpleton; 
in my play he is unfaithful. My Countess has more justification. 
Moreover, in the work I am defending, our most genuine concern 
is for the Countess; and our sympathy for the other characters is 
in the same spirit. 


Why does Suzanne, the witty, clever and modestly gay lady-in- 
waiting, also demand our interest? Because, pursued as she is by a 
powerful libertine, having much more at his command than is 
usually needed to seduce a young girl in her position, she does not 
hesitate to confide the Count’s intentions to the two people most 
concerned with his conduct—her mistress, and her fiancé; and be- 
cause, in her whole rdéle, almost the longest one in the play, she 
utters not a word nor a phrase which does not breathe wisdom 
and devotion to duty. The only guile she permits herself is for the 
purpose of aiding her mistress, to whom she is affectionately and 
loyally devoted. 

Why, when he takes liberties with his master, does Figaro amuse 
me instead of outraging me? Because, unlike all other valets, he is 
not, as well you know, the villain of the piece. In seeing him forced 
by his position skillfully to repulse insults, we pardon him, every- 
thing, for we know he is deceiving his master only to protect the 
woman he loves, and to secure his rights. 

Thus, except for the Count and his minions, everyone in the play 
behaves just about as he should. If you find some of the characters 
wicked because they speak ill of others, that is a most erroneous 
rule by which to judge them. Observe our virtuous men of this 
day and age—they spend their whole lives doing nothing else! The 
fashion of mercilessly tearing absent friends to pieces is so much 
condoned, that I, who always defend them, have often heard it said, 
“What a contrary devil! He speaks well of everybody!” 

Well, then, is it my page who scandalizes you? Indeed, would the 
immorality condemned as being fundamental to this work be rooted 
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in a subordinate character? Oh, fastidious critics, indefatigable in- 
tellects, moral inquisitors, you who condemn in the twinkling of 
an eye the serious and considered reflections of five whole years! 
Be fair, for once, instead of trying to prove a point. Could a child 
of thirteen, exploring everything and discovering nothing idolozing 
at the first stirrings of his heart, as one is apt to do at that joyous 
age, a heavenly creature whom chance happened to make his god- 
mother—could such a child be a subject for scandal? Liked by 
everybody in the castle, lively, mischievous, tempestuous, like all 
sensitive children, in his restless agitation he quite unconsciously 
upsets the Count’s guilty schemes on ten different occasions. Youth- 
ful child of nature that he is, whatever he experiences disturbs him 
—perhaps he is no longer a child; but he is not yet a man; and that 
is the time of life I chose for him that he might be interesting with- 
out being embarrassing. Whatever he innocently experiences, he 
communicates with that same innocence. You maintain he is the 
object of love’s passion? Ah, my criticis, love is not the word! You 
are too enlightened not to know that love, even the purest love, is 
never disinterested. There is no one in love with him yet—but we 
know that one day someone will be. This is what the author has 
Suzanne gaily remark, when she tells the child, “Oh, in two or 
three years I predict that you will be the biggest little good for 
nothing!” 


In order better to establish the nature of his youthfulness, we 
purposely have Figaro tutoyer him. If he were two years older, 
what servant in the castle would dare to take such a liberty? And 
behold him at the end of the play: scarcely does he have on his 
officer’s uniform when he draws his sword at the Count’s banter- 
ing remark about the misdirected blow dealt him. He will be a 
proud one, our scatterbrain! But he is a child, nothing more. Have 
I not observed our gentlewomen in the boxes, loving my page to 
distraction? What did they expect of him? Alas, nothing. They were 
interested—but their interest, like the Countess’, was pure, un- 
affected interest. In short, an interest—without interest. 

But is it the page, or the bad conscience of the Count, which 
causes the latter’s torment every time the author condemns the two 
to meet during the course of the play? Give this a moment’s thought 
—it may put you on the right track. Or, rather, apprehend from 
it the fact that this child is introduced solely to add to the morality 
of the play by showing you that the moment a man who is absolute 
master in his domain undertakes a guilty project he can be thrown 
into despair by a person of absolutely no importance—one who, in 
fact, does whatever he can to avoid him. 

When my page is eighteen, what will he inspire with that lively 
and passionate character I have endowed him with at thirteen? 
Something sweet and sensitive—neither friendship nor love, but a 
combination of the two. 
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I should be hard put to make people believe in the innocence of 
these impressions in'a century less chaste than ours—in those cen- 
turies of scheming calculation when the Great, demanding that 
everything be premature, like hot house fruits, married off their 
children at the age of twelve, twisting nature, decency and taste to 
the most sordid self-interest—and, worst of all, hastened to snatch 
from these same unformed children even less developable infants, 
whose happiness was of no concern to anyone and who were noth- 
ing but a pretext for certain commercial advantages which had 
nothing to do with them, but only with their titles. Fortunately, we 
are far removed from such things; and the character of my page, 
though of no importance in itself, is important in its relationship 
to the Count, since the connection between the two is something 
the moralist is aware of, although it has not yet impressed itself 
on the great majority of our critics. 


Thus, each major roéle in this work has some moral goal. The 
only one which would appear to break this rule is Marceline. 


Guilty of deviating from the path of virtue in years gone by, 
Figaro being the result of her lapse, people insist that at least she 
should consider herself punished for her shame when she recog- 
nizes her son; that the author should have drawn a more profound 
moral; namely, that if he desired moral reform, he should have 
stated that the sin of a young girl’s dishonor is not her sin, but the 
sin of men. Why, then, did he not do this? Righteous critics, he did! 
Study the following scene, once the nerve center of the third act, 
but which the actors begged me to delete for fear that such a serious 
passage would only serve to dim the gaiety of the action as a whole. 

When Moliére has utterly humiliated the coquette, or slut, in 
le Misanthrope, by causing her letters to her many lovers to be read 
aloud, he leaves her disgraced by the arrows he has loosed at her. 
He is right—what else could he have done? Vicious by inclination 
and by choice, a hardened widow, a courtesan having not the 
slightest excuse for her evil ways, the scourge of an absolutely 
honest man, the author abandons her to our scorn—that is the moral 
he draws. And, for my part, seizing upon the simple confession of 
Marceline when she recognizes her son, I showed this humiliated 
woman and Bartholo’s rejection of her, as well as of Figaro, their 
son, in order to direct public attention to the real perpetrators of 
the debauchery into which every young girl of the people, who hap- 
pens to be endowed with a pretty face, is dragged without pity. 


Brid’oison (speaking of Figaro, who has just recognized 
Marceline as his mother): Well, he c-c-certainly can’t 
m-m-marry her now. 

Bartholo: And I certainly have no intention of doing so. 

Marceline: Haven’t you, eh! Your very own son—and 
you swore tome... 
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Bartholo: I was out of my mind. If obligations like that 
were binding, one would be forced to marry everybody. 

Brid’oison: And if one ever considered it deeply, no one 
would m-m-marry anybody. 

Bartholo: But so many well known indiscretions! Such a 
deplorable youth, Marceline! 

Marceline (getting angrier by the minute): Yes, de- 
plorable—and more so than you know. I have no intention 
of denying my lapses from virtue—today has made at least 
one of them all too evident! But it is cruelly hard to be 
forced to expiate them after thirty years of chastity. I was 
born to be wise, and I became wise so early in life that I 
was permitted to use my mind. But at the age when one 
is full of illusions, when one is inexperienced, lonely— 
when seducers besiege us by the front door while poverty 
stalks us from the back, what defense has a child against 
such a collective enemy? The man who judges us here to- 
day has in his time caused the downfall of perhaps ten 
unhappy girls! 

Figaro: The most guilty are always the least merciful— 
that’s a rule. 

Marceline (passionately): Men, worse than ingrates, 
who contemptuously dishonor your victims, the playthings 
of your passion! It is you and you alone who should be 
punished for the errors of our youth—you and your magis- 
trates, so proud of their right to judge us, who take from 
us, by their guilty negligence, all honest means of sub- 
sistence. Is there a place in the world for these unhappy 
women? Women were endowed by nature with a talent for 
creating beautiful things, for fashion, finery and adorn- 
ment—and a thousand workers of the opposite sex are 
trained fcr it instead! 

Figaro (working himself up): Even the soldiers are do- 
ing embroidery! 

Marceline: And even your ladies of the highest rank 
receive only a mocking respect from you. They are lured 
by this empty homage into the most abject slavery — 
praised lightly for our virtues, punished heavily for our 
faults. No matter how you look at it, your treatment of us 
can only call forth pity and horror! 

Figaro: She is right! 

Count (aside): How right indeed. 

Brid’oison: B-by Heaven! She is r-r-right! 

Marceline: But what does the verdict of an unjust man 
matter to us, my son? You must look not backward, but 
forward. That alone is important to all of us. In a few 
months your betrothed will be of age. She will accept you, 


I know. Make your life with an adoring wife and a loving 
mother, who will outdo themselves in cherishing you. Be 
forbearing for their sake, happy for your own, gay, gen- 
erous and kind to everybody. Then shall your mother lack 
for nothing. 

Figaro: Your words are golden, Mother, and I shall heed 
them. What fools we are indeed! The world has been spin- 
ning for thousands of years, and in the great ocean of time, 
from which, quite by chance, I have fished a puny thirty 
years, I fret and fume in my attempts to discover to whom 
I owe them! Let someone else worry about it. To go 
through life bickering is like wearing the heavy harness 
of those miserable horses who drag their loads upstream, 
never resting even when they’re standing still, always 
straining, though they’ve ceased to move. We shall wait. 


I was very regretful about the omission of this portion. Now that 
the play is known, I believe that if the actors had the courage to 
reinstate it, the public would be most grateful. People would no 
longer be forced, as I have been, to answer to certain critics of the 
best society who reproached me, when they read it, of being forced 
to concern themselves with a woman of bad moral character. No, 
Gentlemen, I do not cite it in order to excuse her morals, but to 
make you blush for yours concerning what is most destructive of 
public virtue, namely, the corruption of young girls—and I was cor- 
rect in saying that you find my play too frivolous because frequent- 
ly it is too censorious. It is only a question of understanding our 
terms. 

‘But,’ you cry, ‘your Figaro is a revolving sun, which, in its ef- 
fulgence, burns the lace cuffs of the whole world.’ The whole world 
is an exaggeration—count it to my credit that my Figaro does not 
likewise burn the fingers of those who think to see themselves por- 
trayed in my play; for nowadays such personal vulnerability is a 
commonplace in the theatre. Am I supposed to write like an author 
just out of school, who can always make the children laugh, but 
who never has anything to say to their parents? And will you not 
grant me a bit of morality as reward for my good humor, as one 
grants to Frenchmen a little madness in favor of their good sense? 

If I have poured only a modicum of bantering criticism upon our 
follies, it is not because I cannot produce more severe—whoever 
has put the whole sum of his knowledge into his works has done 
more than I have done in mine. I have a host of ideas still within 
me. Even now I have the outline of a work in mind—La mére 
coupable—and if the antipathy with which I am presently over- 
whelmed ever allows me to complete it, my plan is to create a 
vehicle which will cause the tears of all sensitive ladies to flow in 
torrents: in it, I shall elevate my language to the height of my 
situations; I shall be lavish with all the attributes of the most 


austere morality, and I shall inveigh loudly against the vices I 
have treated with too much consideration in the past. Therefore, 
Gentlemen, prepare yourselves to torment me afresh—my breast 
has rumbled—I have blackened much paper in the service of your 
indignation. 

And I say to you who are honestly indifferent, who are capable 
of enjoying everything without becoming involved in anything; 
and to you modest and shy young ladies who like my Folle Journée 
(which I am defending simply to justify your good taste,)—-when 
you hear one of those censorious gentlemen irrationally criticizing 
my play and attacking everything about it without putting his 
finger on any one specific objection, and, above all, who condemns 
its indecency—observe him carefully, investigate his rank, his posi- 
tion, his character; and instantly you will discover the very word 
in the work which has wounded him. 


You know, of course, that I am not speaking of that literary scum 
who sell their wares at so many farthings the paragraph. Such peo- 
ple, like abbé Bazile, are ineffectual calumniators—they may throw 
as much mud as they please, for no one pays them any mind. Nor 
do I refer to those shameless lampooners who have found no other 
means of venting their spleen (assassination being too risky,) but 
to toss their scurrilous verses against the author from the balconies 
of our theatres during the performances of his play: they are well 
aware that I know who they are; and had I wished to expose them, 
it would have been to the Public Prosecutor. They have been tor- 
mented by the fear that I might do this—satisfaction enough for 
my vexation. But it is impossible to imagine to what point they 
have dared to arouse the public’s suspicion through such craven 
tracts! They can only be compared to those vile itinerant peddlers 
of the Pont-Neuf who, in order to accredit their drugs, falsify the 
trademark, which serves them as advertising, with ribbons, regula- 
tions, warrants and writs. 

No, rather am I speaking of our important personages who, 
wounded (for what reason no one knows), by the scattered criti- 
cisms in my play, make it their business to vilify it, despite the fact 
that they never fail to attend the Marriage! 

It is a keen pleasure to watch them at the play as they suffer the 
very droll embarrassment of trying to show neither pleasure nor 
rage; to see them advancing to the edge of their box, prepared to 
ridicule the author; then, as they are cut to the quick by a speech 
in the play and depressed by the stroke of the moralist, to see them 
suddenly retiring in order to conceal a wry face; at the slightest 
hint of merriment, to see them sadly pretending to be shocked as 
they fasten chaste stares on the ladies, as if to reproach them for 
enduring anything so scandalous! And finally to see them giving 
the rest of the audience a scornful and annihilating glance at the 
great bursts of applause, as if to say, like Moliére’s courtier, who was 


so incensed at the success of l’Ecole des femmes, that he shouted 
. from the balcony, “Laugh, Public, laugh, why don’t you!” All this 
is indeed a pleasure, and I have enjoyed it many times. 


And that reminds me of still another pleasure. At the first per- 
formance of la folle Journée, people were excitedly talking in the 
lobby about what they wittily referred to as my audacity (there 
were even some respectable bourgeois types among them,) when 
a dry and brusque little old gentleman, impatient with all the 
sound and fury, banged the floor with his cane, and announced as 
he was leaving: “Our French people are like so many babies who 
bawl when their bottoms are being wiped.” A wise old gentlemen! 
Perhaps the idea could have been more delicately expressed, but 
I defy anyone to think more lucidly than that! 

When the intent is to condemn everything, it is not difficult to 
understand why even the most reasonable passages have been 
taken in such bad part. Have I not twenty times heard a murmur 
descending from the boxes at the following passage: 


Count: But you have a hateful reputation! 
Figaro: And maybe it’s undeserved. How many noble- 
men can say as much? 


I, for my part, claim that there is not one who can—furthermore, 
that there could not possibly be. A humble man, an unknown man, 
may deserve better than his reputation, namely, what other people 
think of him. But in the same way that a fool in an important posi- 
tion is exposed as an even greater fool because there he cannot 
conceal anything, so a great nobleman, educated to power and 
rank, whom birth and fortune have placed on a great stage for al] 
to see, who has every prejudice in his favor when he enters this 
world, always deserves less than his reputation if he happens to 
acquire a bad one. 

How can such a simple assertion, so far from being sarcastic, ex- 
cite dissatisfaction? If its application seems to offend great noble- 
men who are heedless of their reputation, how does it reflect upon 
those who deserve our respect? And what more legitimate maxim 
in the theatre could serve as check to those in power, as well as for 
instruction for those who have never received any other kind? 

“Not that we should forget,” (as a severe author has stated—and 
I take pleasure in quoting him, because I am, of his opinion) — 
“Not that we should forget what we owe to those of high rank. On 
the contrary, it is only right that the advantage of birth be the least 
contested of all, since this gratuitous blessing of heredity, bearing 
a close relation to the achievements, virtues, and qualities of the 
recipient’s forbears, can in no way injure the self-esteem of those 
to whom such hereditary privilege is refused; because, in a mon- 
archy, if one were to dispense with the intermediate classes, there 
would exist too great a distance between the king and his subjects; 


and soon there would be nothing but despot and slaves. The main- 
taining of a graduated ladder from workingman to potentate is of 
equal importance to men of all ranks, and is perhaps the most solid 
support of a constitutional monarchy.” 


But what author spoke thus? Who made this profession of faith 
concerning the aristocracy toward which I am accused of being so 
antipathetic? It was Pierre-Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais, argu- 
ing in a writ to the Parliament of Aix in 1778 a weighty and serious 
question concerning his own honor, as well as the honor of a great 
nobleman. 


In the work I am defending, there is no attack whatsoever upon 
rank, but rather upon the abuses of any rank or station. Only people 
who are guilty of these abuses are concerned with finding my play 
bad; thus the uproar is explained. But can it be that abuses have 
become so sacred that it is impossible to attack even one abuse with- 
out turning up twenty defenders of it? 


A celebrated lawyer, a respectable magistrate—are they really 
going to take personally the speech of a Bartholo, the verdict of a 
Brid’oison? Figaro’s words about the indignity of our present-day 
courts of law (‘This is a travesty of a most noble institution”) has 
well demonstrated the case I have made for the great profession of 
law; and my respect for the magistracy will no longer be suspected 
when it is discovered in what school I made research for my dis- 
course. 

But read the following excerpt, also drawn from a moralist, who, 
in discussing magistrates, expresses himself in the following formal 
terms: 


‘What man in comfortable circumstances, for the most nominal 
honorarium, would wish to pursue the cruel calling which demands 
his rising every day at four o’clock in the morning in order to go 
to the law courts, there to occupy himself, according to certain pre- 
scribed formulas, with interests which are never his own, endlessly 
1o experience the boredom of importunity, the disgust of solicita- 
tions, the chatter of the litigants, the monotony of the hearings, the 
fatigue of deliberations, and the battles of conscience concomitant 
to the handing down of sentences, if he did not feel himself paid 
for this onerous and distressing life by the esteem and regard of 
the public? And is this esteem not also an opinion all the more 
complimentary to good lawyers because of its rigorous condemna- 
tion of bad ones?” 

What author taught me that lesson? Pierre-Augustin, you say? 
You are right—it was he, in his fourth Mémoire of 1773, in which 
he defended to the death his miserable pittance of a livelihood 
which was being threatened by a so-called magistrate. Therefore, 
as you can see, I highly respect an institution which deserves to 
be honored by all—and I condemn anyone who is injurious to it. 


‘But, in this Folle Journée, instead of smiting abuses, you take 
most reprehensible liberties in the theatre—especially, your mono- 
logue on the subject of those out of favor with authority contains 
statements which surpass mere license.’ Ah! Do you really believe, 
Gentlemen, that I was possessed of a talisman to hoodwink censor- 
ship and authority when I submitted my work to their judgment? 
That I was not forced to justify what I had dared to write? What 
exactly is it that I have Figaro say when he is speaking of the 
political exile who is forced to wander from place to place? That 
printed insults are of no importance, except in places where their 
circulation is obstructed. Is that really a truth of dangerous con- 
sequence? If instead of these puerile and exhausting inquisitions 
which alone give weight to what would otherwise have no import- 
ance, one were sensible enough in this country, as they are in Eng- 
land, to treat these indecencies with the scorn which kills them, 
they would never emerge from the vile dung-hill which spawns 
them, but would perish while still in seed and never propagate at 
all. The thing that multiplies slander is the weakness of fearing 
it; and the reason lampoons have a market is the stupidity of pro- 
scribing them. 


And how does Figaro conclude his speech? That without freedom 
to attack, flattering praise is worthless, and that only small men 
fear small pamphlets. Are these reprehensible effronteries? Are 
they not rather spurs to glory? Insidious morals?—Or deeply con- 
sidered maxims, as righteous as they are inspiring? 

Think of them as the consequence of things remembered. If the 
author, satisfied as h2 is with the present, is heedful of the future 
when he criticises the past, who has the right to complain? And, 
while specifying neither time, nor place, nor characters, he maps 
out a path in the theatre to desirable reforms, is he not thereby at- 
taining his goal? 

Thus, la Folle Journée explains how, in times of prosperity, under 
a just king and impartial ministers, a writer may inveigh against 
oppressors without fear of offending anyone. It is during the reign 
of a good prince that one may with impunity write the history of 
wicked kings; and the wiser and more enlightened the government, 
the less is free speech in danger of being crushed. While each man 
is doing his duty in such a state, there is nothing to be feared from 
criticism; and since there is no man in high position who fears what 
he needs must value highly, there is no predilection here to suppress 
the literature which is our glory abroad, and which bestows upon 
us in other countries a preéminence which we can gain from no 
other source. 

Indeed, what pretensions can we make as far as other nations are 
concerned? Each nation loves its religion and cherishes its govern- 
ment. We are no more courageous than those who have engaged us 
in combat. Our morals, milder perhaps, but no better than others’, 


cannot be said to raise us above the rest of the world. It is our litera- 
ture alone, esteemed by all nations, which extends the empire of the 
French language and gains for us throughout all Europe an avowed 
predilection, justifying and paying honor to our government for 
the protection she accords our belles lettres. 


And because it is in people’s neture always to strive after the one 
advantage they lack, we see in our academies the courtier taking his 
place beside our men of letters, as personal ability and inherited 
esteem contend over this noble goal; while the academic archives 
are being filled almost equally with papers and with titles of nobil- 
ity. 

To get back to la Folle Journée—a gentleman of considerable wit, 
although a bit frugal with it, said to me one evening at the play: 
‘Please tell me why there are so many slipshod phrases in your 
play, not at all in your style?’—In my style, Sir? If by some mis- 
fortune I possess such a thing, I should force myself to forget it 
while I was writing a comedy. I know of nothing more insipid in 
the theatre than those monotonous plays where, like cameos, every- 
thing is blue, or everything is pink, or everything is author, who- 
ever he may be. When my subject takes hold of me, I call forth my 
characters and put them in a situation: Mind what you are about, 
Figaro—your master will find you out: Flee, Chérubin, the Count 
is on your heels: Ah, Countess, how imprudent, how very impru- 
dent, with such a violent spouse! 

I have no idea what they will say. What concerns me is what 
they will do. When they have come quite alive, I write from their 
rapid dictation, certain that they will not lead me astray, and that 
I shall recognize Bazile, who does not possess the wit of Figaro, who 
hasn’t the elevated manner of speaking of the Count, who lacks the 
sensitivity of the Countess, who hasn’t the gaiety of Suzanne, who 
does not possess the mischievousness of the Page; while not one of 
them is endowed with the sublimity of Brid’oison. In the play each 
character has his own manner of speaking. Oh, may the god of 
Naturalness preserve them from speaking any other! Let us, there- 
fore, apply ourselves only to the examination of their ideas, with- 
out trying to determine whether I should have loaned them my 
style. 


A few ill-disposed people have wanted to discredit Figaro’s 
phrase: “Are we soldiers, who kill and let ourselves be killed for 
causes of which we know nothing? For my part, I always like to 
know what I am exercised about.” 

From the cloud of an undigested idea, people claim that I have 
shed a discouraging light upon the distressing situation of the 
soldier; besides which, there are certain things that should never 
be mentioned! There, in its full force, is the argument for my wick- 
edness. All that remains for me to do is to prove its stupidity. 

If, in comparing the rigors of military service with the smallness 
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of the pay; or, if in dwelling upon some other of war’s inconveni- 
ences, I threw disfavor upon the most noble of all terrible profes- 
sions, thereby counting glory for naught, one might well hold me 
accountable for dropping an indiscreet word. 

But, from foot soldier to Colonel (the General alone excepted,) 
what imbecile of a military man ever had the insolence to think he 
ought to penetrate the secrets of the ministry, on whose account he 
is fighting the campaign? That is the only aspect that Figaro is 
talking about. Let such a fool show himself, if he exists: we shall 
send him to study under the philosopher Babouc,° who will illumine 
him fluently and elegantly upon this point of military discipline. 
In contemplating the use that man makes of his freedom under 
difficult conditions, Figaro could just as well compare his situation 
with any calling which demands unquestioning obedience—the 
zealous monk, whose duty it is to believe everything without exam- 
ining anything; and the gallant warrior, whose glory is to brave 
all on unexplained orders—to kill and be killed for causes he 
knows nothing about. Figaro’s words mean nothing except that a 
free man ought to act on principles other than those requiring blind 
obedience. 


Dear me, what would have transpired had I employed a saying, 
attributed to the great Condé, which I hear extravagantly praised 
by those same logicians who talk such nonsense about my dictum? 
If they are to be believed, the great Condé exhibited the most noble 
presence of mind when he stopped Louis XIV as he was about to 
drive his horse into the Rhine, saying to the king as he did so: 
“Sire, shall you require the Field Marshal’s baton?” 

Fortunately, no one has been able to prove that the great man 
ever said such a foolish thing. It would have been tantamount to 
saying to the king, before his entire army, “Are you really so reck- 
less, Sire, thus to expose yourself in the middle of a river? In order 
to take such risks, one must require either a promotion or a great 
deal of money.” 


Judging by that, the most courageous man, the greatest general 
of his century, had counted honor, patriotism, and reputation for 
nothing! For him, the only principle of valor had been a miserable 
and calculated self-interest! It would have been most shocking had 
he ever made such a remark; and had I borrowed it, as well as its 
true significance, for use in my play, I should deserve the criticism 
gratuitously bestowed upon my little phrase. 

Let us leave these heady intellects to praise or blame at random, 
having no clear idea of anything as they go into ecstasies over a 
saying which could never possibly have been uttered, while they 
condemn a simple and just remark which demonstrates nothing but 
good sense. 

Another fairly strong criticism from which I have been unable 
to absolve myself is that I assigned as the Countess’ retreat a certain 


Ursulines convent. ‘Ursulines!’ said a lady, as she collapsed atop a 
young Englishman in her box—‘Ursulines! Ah, my Lord, if you 
only understood French!’ ‘I gather the meaning, I gather the mean- 
ing only too well,’ replied the blushing young man. ‘Never before in 
the theatre has a woman been sent to the Ursulines! What do you 
think, your Reverence,’ the lady demanded, still prostrated in the 
arms of the Englishman—‘Whai do you think of the Ursulines busi- 
ness?’ ‘Utterly indecent,’ replies his Reverence, never taking his 
opera glass from Suzanne. And, echoing him, all of high society 
reiterates: the Ursulines business is utterly indecent!* 


Poor author! You are supposed to have been condemned by people 
who, it seems, had their minds on something else entirely when they 
passed sentence upon you. In vain did I attempt, in the dénouement 
of the scene, to establish the fact that the less intention the Countess 
has of cloistering herself, the more she must pretend to have, in 
order to make her husband believe that the place of her retreat has 
already been settled—still they have disallowed my Ursulines! 


In the thick of the fray, I, simple, good-natured man that I am, 
had been on the point of begging one of the actresses who adds such 
lustre to my play, to ask the malcontents what other convent the 
Countess might decently immure herself in. To me, it was all one. 
I should have been happy to put her any place they wished—the 
Augustines, Célestines, Clairettes, Visitandines, even the Petites 
Cordeliéres, so little partiality have I for the Ursulines. But they 
made such a fuss! The storm increased day by day. Finally, in order 
to settle the matter peaceably, I left the word Ursulines where it 
had been all the time. Whereupon, perfectly satisfied at having 
demonstrated so much spirit, everyone accepted Ursulines, sub- 
sided, and talked of other things. 

As you can see, I am in no wise the enemy of my enemies. Al- 
though they have said many disagreeable things about me, they 
have done no harm to my play. And if they have experienced as 
much pleasure at tearing it to pieces as I took pleasure in writing 
it, no one would be put out. The great pity is that they never laugh 
—and the reason they do not laugh at my play is because no one 
laughs at theirs. I know several amateurs who have even got a 
good deal thinner since the success of le Mariage—but we must take 
into account how debilitating are the effects of rage. 

If an author joins universal and particular moral reflections, 
borne on waves of continuous merriment, to an agreeably spun plot 
which turns and twists through a maze of amusing situations where- 
in art conceals art; if he adds to these an adequately lively dialogue 
whose ease conceals the effort behind it, as well as pithy and varied 
scenes which hold the public’s attention for the three and a half 
hours required for the production (a thing no man of letters has 
thus far dared to essay)—-What then remains for those wretched 
souls who are so incensed by all this to do to the author? Attack 
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him, hound him with verbal insults and printed libels—which they 
have done without respite. Having exhausted these resources, they 
have even gone as far as slander in their attempt to destroy me, 
to deprive me of everything affecting the peace of mind of a citizen 
of France. 

Fortunately, my work is before the eyes of the nation which, for 
ten momentous months, has seen it, judged it, and appreciated it. 
To have it performed as long as it continues to give pleasure is the 
only revenge I have permitted myself to enjoy. I am not writing 
this for today’s readers at all: the recital of a notorious injustice is 
of little value; but in eighty years from now, it will have results. 
The authors of that time will compare their lot with ours, and our 
children will learn the price one paid for entertaining their fathers. 

Let us get down to facts. None of the aforementioned things has 
been the real cause for outrage. The real reason, concealed in the 
innermost depths of the heart, and the foundation for all the other 
criticism, is contained in these four lines: 


Why is this Figaro they go so much to hear 
Furiously defamed by fools? 

Receive, take, and demand— 

There is the secret in three words! 


It is true indeed that Figaro does define the profession of the 
courtier in those severe terms. I cannot deny it—I wrote it. But may 
I return to my point? If that definition is evil, the cure would be 
worse: one would be forced categorically to state what I have 
merely indicated; for, in French, there are no synonyms for gentle- 
man of the court, courtier, and professional courtier. 

It would be necessary to make clear that gentleman of the court 
describes only a high estate: we understand by the term a man of 
quality who lives with the grandeur and luxury demanded of him 
by his rank—if this gentleman of the court has a disinterested taste 
for riches; if, far from doing harm to anyone, he gains the esteem 
of his masters, the affection of his peers and the respect of others, 
then this definition takes on new lustre; and I know more than 
one such gentleman I should name with pleasure, if it had anything 
to do with the question. 

Furthermore, it would be necessary to demonstrate that 
courtier, in good French, is less the definition of a profession or 
calling than the description of a clever person, compliant, but re- 
served; one who glides about pressing everyone’s hand, subtly con- 
ducting his intrigues with the air always of being of service, never 
making enemies for himself, but lending a helping hand to his best 
friend to steady his fall and set him back on firm ground, leaving 
to one side any show of preference which might slow his progress, 
smiling at those who displease him, criticising those he likes ac- 
cording to who is listening, seeing nothing in his wife’s or mistress’ 
useful liaisons except what he should see, or. . . 


In short, taking everything, 
Like a true courtier. 
La Fontaine® 


That definition is not as unfavorable as the one for professional 
courtier—and it is this one Figaro is referring to. 

But even were I to broaden the definition of this last one to in- 
clude every possibility—to show him in all his dubious conduct, at 
once haughty and vile, puffed up with pride, possessing every pre- 
tension and justifying none, pretending to offer protection to mem- 
bers of his coterie in order to become a political power, vilifying 
any rival who might undermine his influence, making a lucrative 
profession of one he should honor instead, selling his mistresses to 
his master and making him pay for those pleasures—etc., etc., and 
four pages more of etcs.—still it would be necessary to return to 
Figaro’s “Receive, take, and demand—there is the secret in three 
words!” 

I have no acquaintance with this particular species of courtier 
myself—it is said there used to be some such under Henry III, as 
well as under other kings; but that is the business of the historian. 
I myself am of the opinion that the villains of any given century 
are like its saints—it requires a hundred years to canonize them. 
But since I have promised a critique of my play, I must finally de- 
liver one. 

In general, its chief defect is that I failed to observe the world 
when I wrote it—it does not paint a picture of anything that exists, 
nor does it suggest the society in which we live today. Its morals, 
base and corrupt as they are, do not even possess the advantage of 
being true to life.” These criticisms were recently offered in a splen- 
did essay, composed and published by a man of means, who lacks 
only a modicum of wit to be a mediocre writer. But, mediocre or 
not, I, who have never employed the oblique and twisted gait of 
the hired literary assassin who, without appearing to take the 
slightest notice of you, suddenly plunges a stiletto in your side—I 
am of that gentleman’s opinion. I quite agree that the truth of a 
generation ago was much like the truth in my play—and that the 
next generation’s will closely resemble it too—but that it in no way 
resembles the present generation; and, moreover, that I have never 
known a suborning husband, a licentious nobleman, an avaricious 
courtier, an ignorant or prejudiced judge, an insulting lawyer, 
mediocre persons in high places, nor a basely jealous translator: 
and if the pure souls who in no way identify themselves with any- 
thing in my play still are incensed at it and relentlessly demolish 
it, they do so only out of respect for their grandfathers and sensi- 
tivity for their grandchildren. I hope, after this declaration, that 
I shall be left in peace for good and all. AND I HAVE FINISHED. 


(1784) 
Translated by Mary DouGLas Dirks 
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FOOTNOTES 


1In the Preface to The Barber of Seville. 

* Epistle VII, Sur Vutilité des ennemis (1677). 
* Verses 23 to 32. 

‘Friend and editor of Beaumarchais. 


> Heureusement, by Rochon de Chabannes (1762). A source for 
The Marriage of Figaro. 


6 Voltaire: le Monde comme il va. Vision de Babouc écrite par 
lui-meme. (1746). 


* The reputation of this convent, as well as of some of the others, 
was slightly disreputable at that time. 


8’ From Joconde, 1665. 


® The very terms used by Jean-Baptiste Suard, government cen- 
sor, and Beaumarchais’ most hostile critic. 


APPENDIX (footnote 3). 


Ignorance and Error, dressed as Countess and Marquis, 

Attended his plays from the start, 

And came to defame his new work of art, 

And shook their heads over the finest part. 

The Commander wanted the scene more correct— 

The Viscount, outraged, left before the second act: 

A zealous protector of bigots, both on stage and off, 

Condemned it to burn as reward for its wit— 

Another, fiery Marquis, for this insult to the Court, 

Declared war on Moliére, and avenged himself upon the 
Parterre. 
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Cwo Poems 
By Bertolt Brecht 


Editorial note: Perhaps a word is needed (even today) to explain 
the presence of poems in a drama review. To those who even now 
have not heard the news, we announce: POETRY IS RE-ENTER- 
ING THE THEATRE. Among the pioneers who brought it back is 
Bertolt Brecht (1898-1956). He proved once again—by rhythms 
taken off the street, or from night clubs, or from folksong—that 
poetry does not have to be untheatrical. It will be objected that 
Brecht’s poetry is untranslatable. True. So is all other poetry. All 
the more reason to keep trying. A good poem deserves several 
translations. Many of our readers will know the English versions 
of Brecht to be found in his SELECTED POEMS as currently pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace Inc. Eric Bentley’s free versions, as given 
here, represent a somewhat different approach—we believe a valid 
one. They are printed by permission of the Suhrkamp Verlag, 
Frankfurt on Main. 


Che Legend of Che Dead Soldier 


When the fifth spring of the war was through 
With the chances of peace still close to zero 

The soldier did just about all that was left to do: 
He died the death of a hero. : 


But war for battle is a synonym 
And the Kaiser was very upset 
That the soldier had gone and died on him. 
Said he: “He shouldn’t have done that—yet.” 


Spring done with, the summer rolled in like a wave 
Without Kaiser Wilhelm’s permission. 

And, one summer night, to the soldier’s grave 
Came a military medical commission. 


What the military medical commission had to say 
Took the form of a little prayer to their Maker. 
Which said, with a sanctified shovel, they 
Dug the soldier right out of God’s little acre. 


When the doctor had examined that soldier so gay 
(Or whatever of him was left) 

He quietly said: “This man’s 1-A, 
And he’s simply evading the draft.” 


So the soldier was re-inducted. 
The night was blue and dry: 

If one hadn’t had a helmet on, one might have detected 
The fatherland’s stars in the sky. 


And into the corpse they poured brandy 
(Though the flesh had putrified) 

And kept a pair of army nurses handy 
And his half-naked wife at his side. 


A priest headed up the procession 
And, as corpses get somewhat rank, 

Swung some incense around by way of intercession 
So that no one found out how the soldier stank. 


Behind the priest there beat and blew 
Trumpet and kettledrum 

And the soldier, who could do what he had to do, 
Kicked out his legs from his bum. 


Two medical orderlies did all they could 

By way of conducting him through the throng. 
Otherwise he might have fallen in the mud 

An action which is very wrong. 


“We need a flag now,” someone said quite loud, 
Someone replied: ‘His winding sheet will do.” 

So black-white-and-red they painted his shroud. 
(Not one bit of the filth showed through.) 


Also in the van was a German gentleman 
With his chest at the highest altitude. 

His topper and his tailcoat and his doublebreasted waistcoat 
Bore witness to his moral rectitude. 


And so Zing Boom, Zing Boom was the song 
As down the dark streets they did go 

And the soldier with them, reeling along 
Like a storm-swept flake of snow. 


The cats and dogs, they squeal and prance 
Rats whistle far and near 

For not one of them could bear to belong to France 
O fie, the mere idea! 
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The women came out to see the sight 
In the villages near and far. 

Trees bowed their heads, the moon shone bright 
And everyone shouted: hurrah! 


What shouts! What drums! What trumpets’ braying! 
Woman and dog and priestly flunkey! 

And, in the middle, the soldier, swaying 
Like a dipsomaniac monkey! 


And up and down they marched through the crowd 
But the soldier by none was seen 

So thick the throng, the din so loud 
As it has never been. 


So many all around were jigging down and up 
And jostling him, till soon 

He couldn’t be seen at all except from one on top 
And there’s no one there but the moon. 


And the moon doesn’t stay there the whole day through: 
For the sun won’t be denied. 

But the soldier had to do what he had to do: 
A hero’s death he died. 


Of Che Poor B. B. 


I, Bertolt Brecht, am from the blackest forests. 
My mother took me to the cities while I lay 
Inside her womb. And the coldness of the forests 
Will be with me till my dying day. 


The asphalt cities are my home. From the very first 
They supplied me with every last sacrament 
(Newspapers, tobacco, brandy. . .) 

Suspicious, lazy and, when all’s said, content. 


I am friendly with people. I stick 

A stiff hat on my head as they do. 

“They are animals,” I say, “of a particular odor.” 
“What of it?” I also say, “I am too.” 


In the morning, sometimes, I take women and sit them 
In my empty armchairs. Then I 

Look them nonchalantly over and declare: 

“In me you have a man on whom you can’t rely.” 


Towards evening I gather some fellows around me. 
We address each other as: “Gentlemen.” 

They put their feet up on my table and say: 
“Things will improve.” I don’t ask when. 


Towards morning, in grey of dawn, the pines are pissing 
And their bugs, the birds, begin to weep. 

In the city I empty my glass, throw away my cigar stub, and 
Go unhappily to sleep. 


We have been living, a light generation, 

In houses that were thought beyond destruction. 

(The lanky buildings of Manhattan Island and the fine 
antennae 

That amuse the Atlantic Ocean are of our construction.) 


Of these cities will remain that which blew through them: 
the wind. 

The table makes merry the guest; he eats it bare. 

Our tenancy, we know, is transient, and after us will come 

Nothing worth a dare. 


As for earthquakes to come, when they ask whether I 
Will be bitter and let my cigar go out, I answer: No!— 
I, Bertolt Brecht, diverted from the blackest forests 
To the asphalt cities, inside my mother, long ago. 
Copyright, 1958, by Ertc BENTLEY 


Mausset’s “Corenzaccio” 


By EuceneE H. Fak 


Lorenzaccio, published in 1834, was revised by Alfred de Musset 
for the 1853 edition. This final text is reproduced by Paul Dimoff in 
his La Genése de Lorenzaccio (1936) together with those passages 
of Benedetto Varchi’s Storia fiorentina which were used by Georges 
Sand for her Une conspiration en 1537 as well as by Musset, who 
amply availed himself not only of Varchi’s chronicles but also of 
Sand’s brief play. 

The play has five acts, each of which is divided into six to eleven 
scenes. Very seldom do the individual scenes of any act occur in the 
same setting. This complete disregard for the unity of place pro- 
duces the effect of a constantly changing panorama of early six- 
teenth-century Florence, wherein glimpses of the seemingly un- 
related actions of a great number of characters gradually merge 
into an integrated impression which creates a mood, an atmos- 
phere. The technique anticipates the more recent impressionistic 
concern for apparently fleeting or accidental phenomena. 

Besides Musset’s probable intention to create a mood by the use 
of external impressions, there is also a clear aim to express a 
spiritual experience. The spiritual struggle of self-searching souls 
and the mood-creating oppressiveness of narrow-minded and selfish 
minds form a contrast which justifies describing the play as im- 
pressionistic in form but expressionistic in content. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici is a young man who has decided to kill Ales- 
sandro, the Duke of Florence. To achieve his aim, he becomes the 
duke’s companion and his loyal and trusted friend. He supports the 
duke’s violence by betraying the exiles who flee from Florence, 
from the oppression of a ruthless and utterly dissolute tyrant, vainly 
hoping to save their lives and the honor of their wives and daugh- 
ters. 

The very first scene shows Lorenzo skillfully completing the task 
of abducting a young girl from her home to provide Alessandro with 
a night of special delights. The girl’s mother is turned into an 
accomplice who, for a considerable sum of money, willingly agrees 
to give up her child. Maffio, the girl’s indignant brother, is attacked, 
then paid and exiled. Lorenzo displays his diabolical persuasiveness 
and his deep insight into human hearts whose resistance to tempta- 
tion and evil is not sustained by convictions or by firmly rooted 
principles. Lorenzo shows, too, his contempt for humanity, which 
so willingly abandons what could protect its decency and innocence, 
being easily tempted by the lure of frightening but fascinating 
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moral decay. Compared with the brutal and impetuous Alessandro, 
Lorenzo appears as a crafty Mephistophelian character whose as 
yet unavowed purposes point far beyond those which his servility 
seems to pursue. 

As if the leitmotif had been set, we are faced, scene after scene, 
with new and expanding variations of the theme. We see (in the 
second scene) “The Silversmith,” the upright but helpless Floren- 
tine citizen, who watches with consternation the monstruous in- 
temperance of the increasingly depraved youth of Florence and the 
paralyzing power of the brutal German garrison stationed there 
for the protection of the duke. The silversmith is a simple man, 
trembling with impotent anger in his workshop while forced to 
serve the emperor and the pope, the powers behind the duke. He 
cannot escape into the liberating sphere of the great artist who does 
not care whom he works for, as long as he can serve his art. He 
cannot escape his patriotic feelings, as a great artist, dedicated 
solely to his art, can. Unable to free himself from his loyalty to his 
civic ideals, he is condemned to helpless suffering. He must endure 
the corruption of his cherished ideals, just as Maffio must endure 
the corruption of his sister. Maffio and Mondella, the silversmith, 
both represent defeat and submission. And “The Merchant,” the 
soulless parasite who refuses to see the corruption of his city as 
long as his own gains are assured, becomes but another manifesta- 
tion of the attitude displayed by the mother who, when blinded by 
wealth, refused to see the corruption of her daughter. 


The orgies of the young nobility, the tyranny of the court, the 
helpless regrets of the best and the willing connivance of the worst 
of the Florentine citizenry, the pathetic farewell of the exiles, the 
brutality of the foreign soldiers—everything contributes to the all- 
pervading feeling of guilt. All are guilty of the murder of liberty, 
of the sacrifice of virtue, and of the corruption of Florence, once 
the mother of liberty and virtue. 


So far, these attitudes and feelings have been shown from a 
relatively distant point of view, and the author’s camera has moved 
rather rapidly from one subject to the other. Gradually, however, 
the pace of the description slows down, and in the third scene we 
are allowed to come closer and to observe for a relatively longer 
time a detailed part of the texture of this society. But the new and 
sharper focus is more than a matter of slowing down and stepping 
closer; the very point at which this change of perspective occurs is 
significant, too, for here we are no longer observing a more or less 
anonymous crowd, or hearing the utterances of masked individuals 
covered by the darkness of the night. Here we find a scene where 
the camera has recorded a picture in more delicate detail and in 
more brilliant colors, but depicting essentially the same motif as 
heretofore. This is the scene in which, with great emotion, the 
Marchioness Ricciarda Cibo, a faithful and loving wife, watches her 
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husband leave for only a few days to inspect his estates. But we see 
her not only as a virtuous wife, not only as a staunch defender of 
the republican ideals of old Florence; we do see her aroused by the 
indignities the people have to endure from the dissolute tyrant who 
is backed by Cardinal Cibo, her brother-in-law, but we also learn 
from the scheming cardinal that she has been courted and threaten- 
ed by the duke and that she may succumb to his demands. When 
the cardinal tries to excuse the duke’s profanation of what is sacred, 
she indignantly retorts that what is to be feared is the duke’s ex- 
ample, not his intentions. Musset’s irony is evident when this state- 
ment is seen in the light of what she herself does later: she becomes 
the duke’s mistress in the hope of reforming him. In this scene, the 
Church is represented by Cardinal Cibo, and the responsibility for 
the plight of Florence is placed at the very center whence spiritual 
strength could emanate. And Ricciarda Cibo represents virtue 
which is sacrificed in a vain attempt at a positive action. This scene 
already strongly suggests the hopelessness and futility of any effort 
to save the city, but it also foreshadows the stand of two of the most 
important characters of the play: Lorenzo de’ Medici and Filippo 
Strozzi. 


Just as Ricciarda Cibo has to sacrifice her virtue—and while do- 
ing so she does, temporarily, at least, even fall in love with the 
tyrant—Lorenzo has to accept knowingly the role of the depraved 
coward. And while doing so, he must—if not by desire, at least by 
necessity—become cowardly and depraved. He has to faint at the 
sight of a naked sword so as to reassure Alessandro, who has been 
warned against his companion. He has to endure the shame heaped 
upon the name of his family when he refuses a duel for fear. He 
has to disappoint the hopes of his mother, who used to see in her 
son the quiet and diligent scholar, the future leader of his city, the 
man constantly concerned with the welfare of Florence. Now she, 
like almost everyone else in Florence, can detect in him nothing 
but the depraved traitor, the dissolute coward, the shameful and 
defiling blot on the face of Florence. 


But it would be wrong to assume that Musset meant to depict 
an untarnished or unblemished hero hiding beneath the hideous 
mask of a debauchee and a villain. Lorenzo deserves to be called 
Lorenzaccio, the name expressing the contempt and scorn of his 
fellow-citizens. He does become the man represented by the mask: 
the mask of vice is now glued to his skin; he now is what he once 
merely pretended to be. The means used, and not the purpose, have 
left their indelible mark on the man who chose to act. To act always 
necessitates a choice of means, and at times this choice is not free; 
it may be determined by the purpose or by circumstance. To kill 
a depraved tyrant who is never alone and who is constantly pro- 
tected by an impenetrable coat of mail, one may have to choose 
the one and only means possible: to become the servant of his de- 


sires, the living promise of his satisfaction, his other self, his loved 
and trusted self. One must live one’s part. But if the only choice is 
vice accepted and espoused for the sake of virtue, if there is no 
other alternative, it is not easy to resist the pleasure incident to 
vice or to escape finding some satisfaction in it; indeed, it may be 
impossible to deny that pleasure is pleasure. One’s only strength 
may consist in refusing to indulge the desire for pleasure, and in 
keeping one’s spirit—the spirit alone — unswervingly directed 
toward the ultimate aim, the good that is passionately desired. 
Only in the realm of the spirit can virtue then find its unassailable 
stronghold. The spirit must be constantly on guard against the cor- 
ruption wrought by action. The spirit must constantly repair its 
protective dike, crumbling under the poisonous floods of vice; and, 
while doing so, the spirit must remain alert so that it may not suc- 
cumb to the lure of pleasure and lose its only weapon: the will to 
persevere. The will must become an invincible sword if the spirit 
is not to be defeated in the midst of action. But even when the goal 
of the spirit is achieved, the warrior himself, the man of action, 
must suffer defeat: his strength is exhausted, his will is left blunted 
‘and purposeless when the one aim it pursued has been realized. 
The idea, nurtured by the spirit, may be victorious, but the price of 
victory is paid by the mortal wounds of action. Only in the dream 
world of a scholar’s study, where Filippo Strozzi conjures up an 
ideal, can the spirit remain in safety and the ideal continue to exist 
unaffected and unharmed by the battle it engenders in the outside 
world of ruthless and hostile reality. Because he is deeply aware of 
this truth, Loreno implores old Filippo Strozzi not to enter into the 
fray, for he alone still guards the purity of the spirit and of the 
ideal. If he, too, were to engage in battle, then, with him, the idea 
itself would be engulfed in the welter of blinding emotions. These, 
it seems to me, are the meanings of the relationships between 
Lorenzo and the duke, the obsessive ideal inextricably locked in 
battle with vice and evil, and between Lorenzo and Filippo Strozzi. 
Lorenzo is the only son of Florence willing to assume the burden 
of hatred, shame, and contempt in order to pursue his ideal; yet he 
is anxious to keep burning the true beacon of his own conscience, to 
keep spiritually alive the only witness to his inward purity now 
concealed by visible corruption, and to save the one man who is 
and can remain the conscience of Florence. But, seen in the con- 
ception of the play as a whole, there emerges through an array of 
impressionistic sketches an even more terrifying specter than that 
of depravation by action: the specter of spiritual paralysis brought 
about by dreaming and meditation. This is the specter that clings 
to Filippo Strozzi also like a shadow. However, Strozzi’s specter of 
paralysis is the only one Lorenzo is anxious not to exercise. 


In all the scenes preceding the central point of the play (Act III, 
Scene 3), Lorenzo always appears more or less in disguise, as 
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Lorenzaccio. But at this point, the phantom of young Lorenzino 
with his dreams, ambitions, and thirst for glory emerges from 
memories he relates to Filippo Strozzi. This is no mere sketch; this is 
a picture taken at close range, with time as one of its dimensions. 
We see the young student with his faith in virtue, in human great- 
ness; we see the young man committed to martyrdom for Liberty, 
the feverish exaltation of the Lorenzo who is making a vow to 
become a Brutus. We see him rejecting the thought of causing a 
people to rise in revolution. He must accomplish the act himself. 
To kill the tyrant, he must come to Florence, which is “drowning 
in wine and blood.” To come close to his victim, he must be borne 
in by the flood made of the tears of families, and “to become his 
friend and to gain his confidence,” he must “kiss on his thick lips all 
the remains of his orgies.” He knows that he has become a man of 
vice, a cowardly man, hated and despised. But that disgrace and 
degradation he does not mind, for that is the price he pays for his 
commitment; that is his martyrdom. And, furthermore, the time of 
his deliverance is close, the aim almost achieved, an aim which “an 
army could not have achieved in a year.” But the price he pays is 
not only shame, vice and contempt; it is much higher and far more 
harrowing. He would have been quite willing to sacrifice himself 
for the sake of his faith in humanity. The sacrifice, however, is not 
only of his own virtue, not only of the esteem of his desperate 
mother—an esteem he would wish to regain; the sacrifice he has to 
make is that of his faith in humanity, the faith he gained from 
books—not from life. He has to learn that men are indolent and 
indifferent and that he is all alone in his battle for Florence, for 
Liberty—alone, not by choice, as he once. thought; alone by neces- 
sity, for no one really wants to act. “If you wish to undertake any- 
thing for mankind,” he says to Filippo Strozzi, “I advise you to 
cut your arms off, for it will not take you long to find out that you 
alone have them.” Lorenzo relates his awakening from his dreams, 
an awakening that hurled him into a nightmare. He knows that 
Strozzi’s faith is unshaken, that to him virtue, innocence, and 
liberty are still in the realm of faith; and he knows that one can 
keep one’s faith only as long as one has not subjected it to the bitter 
test, as he has. He, too, “‘would have wished to shed tears with the 
first girl he seduced if she had not laughed first.” He, too, wished 
to believe in honor and respectability; but people shed their mask 
of propriety and respectability when he, Lorenzaccio, appeared, 
because in front of him they did not feel the need to pretend to be 
what they were not, and gladly freed themselves of their oppressive 
disguise. He went to every corner of the city and peered into the 
eyes of men of all convictions to see whether anybody at all would 
make use—for the sake of liberty and virtue—of his act of courage 
and virtue, but he could find only men whose conscience was dead, 
or good and decent men whose conscience was alive but whose will 
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to act was not. This insight, this realization of the complete futility 
of his sacrifice and of his deed—this is the most distressing experi- 
ence of Lorenzo, the man of action. This is the reason why he is 
so anxious to restrain Filippo Strozzi from action, why he does not 
want the symbol of virtue to be corrupted and the old dreamer to 
become undeceived. 


If Lorenzo, nevertheless, perseveres in his plans, if he is determ- 
ined to complete the task he has set for himself, in spite of all 
discouragements, in spite of the futility of the deed, there is this 
answer: “If I am but my own shadow, do you want me to cut the 
only thread which links my heart today to a few shreds of my 
former heart? Do you realize that this murder is all that I have left 
of my virtue? . . . Do you think that I have no pride only because 
I no longer feel any shame, and do you want me to let the secret of 
my life die in silence?” 


The duke is killed in Lorenzo’s own room, where the tyrant was 
hoping to deprave Caterina Ginori, Lorenzo’s virtuous and respected 
aunt. Here Alessandro meets Lorenzaccio, who has come to pay 
his debt to Lorenzo: to strike the blow Lorenzo long ago vowed 
to strike against tyranny; to restore the name of Lorenzo de’ Medici; 
to avenge Lorenzo for the disgrace Lorenzaccio has heaped upon 
him; and to put humanity to shame for having to accept as its 
savior a Lorenzaccio, symbol of its own unworthiness. 


Disillusionment and despair, and yet a yearning for an ideal, 
mark this play, which records, probably to a greater depth than any 
other work in France, one basic aspect of the moral crisis of the 
early nineteenth century, the mal du siécle. 
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Battle For Bookings: 
Independents Challenge Che Crust 


By Monror LIPPMAN 


That once flourishing but now moribund institution, the road, 
has had a long and frequently exciting past. It can be traced back 
at least 200 years to the time when the Old American Company 
toured its repertory up and down the East Coast. As the country 
grew and the road expanded, the problems of booking became in- 
creasingly complex. By the middle of the nineteenth century, actors 
and managers of attractions were finding it almost impossible to 
book a road season adequately, since they were forced to deal in- 
dividually with the multitude of local theatre managers across the 
country. The local managers were finding it equally difficult to book 
their theatres profitably, since they had to book each attraction 
separately. The resultant confusion grew to the point of chaos, par- 
ticularly among the many one-night stands. It was not uncommon 
for a local manager to find himself with two companies on his 
hands for the same night, while simultaneously a manager in a 
neighboring one-night stand might be burdened with a dark theatre. 

To protect themselves against such situations local managers in 
contiguous territories began to combine for booking purposes. This 
led logically to the formation of circuits under the management of 
one person or firm, and by the 1880s it became possible to book 
companies from coast to coast, although such an enormous project 
could be undertaken only by the one or two biggest of the many 
booking agencies which had sprung up to meet the need for more 
efficient booking. Although the growth of booking agencies helped 
the situation in some ways, the competition among agencies created 
new and equally troublesome problems. These agencies, most of 
which were centered in New York, were primarily interested in 
their commissions, and were not above pitting small travelling com- 
panies against one another in road towns that could support only 
one attraction at a time; nor were they above jumping a small com- 
pany from one one-night stand to another a good distance away, 
skipping over shorter jumps which would have made it possible for 
the company to enjoy a much more profitable tour. 

Under such conditions it was imperative that something be done 
to bring order out of the booking chaos. What that something might 
be could perhaps be predicted from a glance at developments in 
the world of industry, where large companies were swallowing up 
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small ones to form gigantic trusts. This procedure was observed 
with interest by a group of six very successful agents who, among 
them, had gained booking control of more than 500 first-class 
theatres on the important booking routes throughout the country. 
With full appreciation of the great power and profits to be derived 
through mergers, these six men combined their interests in 1896, 
forming what was to be known as the Theatrical Syndicate. Their 
major stipulation was that all theatre managers who wished their 
houses to be booked by the Syndicate, and all managers of attrac- 
tions who wanted their productions to appear in those houses, must 
agree to grant exclusive booking rights to the organization. Both 
theatre managers and managers of attractions were glad to accept 
these terms, the former because they were thus assured a solid 
season of bookings for their theatres, and the latter because they 
were assured of theatres for a full season of playing. 


To gain these advantages many additional theatres and attrac- 
tions quickly and happily accepted the Syndicate’s provisions. The 
result was that in a very short time the organization gained a 
virtual stranglehold on the American theatre by the simple but 
effective expedient of cornering the market on both theatres and 
attractions. Even though a few prominent actors, recognizing the 
danger to their professional freedom, organized to revolt against 
this dictatorship in 1898, the Syndicate had been able to quell the 
rebellion,' and by 1900 its control of the theatre was almost un- 
assailable. 


The six men who comprised the Syndicate were Marc Klaw, A. 
L. Erlanger, Al Hayman, Charles Frohman, Samuel Nixon and J. 
Frederick Zimmerman. They were primarily business men and at 
the time of the Syndicate’s formation only Frohman had shown 
any interest in the art of the theatre. The others were concerned 
only with its business aspects; their primary object was to make 
money. It is not surprising that a group so minded, having acquired 
a virtual monopoly in its field of operations, would be guilty at 
times of abusing its power. Nor is it surprising that such abuse 
would lead to further rebellion. This is exactly what happened, in 
1902. Having established a monopolistic control of the American 
theatre, the Syndicate, like its counterparts in the world of indus- 
try, was not content to allow small independents to thrive; its aim 
was to bring all prominent actors and all first-class theatres under 
its control. When this could not be accomplished by persuasion, 
the Syndicate was prepared to use other methods. 

One such method was employed in the case of Henrietta Cros- 
man, an established star who did not ally with the Syndicate, pre- 
ferring to do her booking independently—and without payment of 
a fee—through her husband-manager, Maurice Campbell. When 
Miss Crosman toured in Mistress Nell the Syndicate hurriedly book- 
ed over the same route its own production of Sweet Nell of Old 
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Drury, a play of similar nature starring Ada Rehan, giving Miss 
Rehan dates just preceding the Crosman production in the leading 
cities, thus diminishing the effectiveness of the latter. The same 
technique was used to harass James K. Hackett: the Syndicate sent 
out a play starring William Faversham and booked it just ahead of 
the scheduled dates for Hackett’s appearance in a similar play. 

Not unexpectedly, such tactics aroused considerable resentment. 
Miss Crosman and Mr. Hackett, anxious to maintain their theatrical 
independence but cognizant of the Syndicate’s power, knew they 
would need help. They turned for this help to Harrison Grey Fiske, 
theatrical manager, producer and editor of the New York Dramatic 
Mirror, who with his wife, Minnie Maddern Fiske, had fought the 
Syndicate from its inception. The Fiskes had been part of the 1898 
revolt and were the only ones of the earlier rebels who had re- 
mained independent, in spite of considerable pressure from the Syn- 
dicate. After a series of conferences, Hackett, Fiske and Campbell 
formed the Independent Booking Agency in June, 1902, announc- 
ing that they were organizing, not as competitors of the Syndicate 
in any sense, but solely for the purpose of arranging bookings in- 
dependently. It was their stated aim to foster artistic freedom in 
the theatre. Their headquarters were to be in the Manhattan The- 
atre building in New York, which was leased by Fiske, and the 
agency was to be conducted strictly on a non-profit basis, with its 
facilities open to any good attraction owned by anyone. The most 
significant aspect of the new agency’s policy was that there was 
to be no fee charged for booking. 

At the time of its formation, the new organization announced 
that besides his own tour in The Crisis, Hackett had contracted to 
star Isabel Irving in a second company of the same play. Campbell 
would, of course, book Miss Crosman through the agency’s facilities 
and Mrs. Fiske would also book through its office. Fiske was to use 
the agency for booking his production of George C. Hazelton’s 
Captain Molly. Altogether there were to be eight new productions 
booked through the new organization at the start, with more plan- 
ned for the immediate future. This was a not inconsiderable 
achievement for a small new agency and the organization was be- 
ing watched with interest by other managers who were paying 
booking fees to the Syndicate and were understandably interested 
in the possibility of booking without payment of such fees. 

The rapid growth of the new agency was attested by its an- 
nouncement shortly after its formation that it had arranged to do 
the booking for more than two hundred theatres throughout the 
country, stretching “from Maine to Kansas and from Canada into 
the South.’”* At the same time the members of the new group re- 
emphasized their policy of charging no fee for booking, either to the 
attraction or to the theatre. With such arrangements available, it 
may seem strange that all theatre managers and all producing 


managers did not immediately leave the Syndicate and come to the 
new agency for booking; but it must be remembered that local 
theatre managers had accepted the Syndicate’s stipulation that they 
must book with the Syndicate entirely or not at all. Since the new 
agency did not have enough attractions to supply a theatre for an 
entire season, the local managers of necessity decided to continue 
booking their theatres through the Syndicate, so that they might 
have a full season of bookings. Similarly, producers and managers 
of attractions, in order to be able to appear in Syndicate theatres, 
had agreed to play in those theatres exclusively. Since the new 
agency had comparatively few theatres at its disposal, and almost 
no first-class ones, managers of attractions were forced to continue 
booking through the Syndicate if they wished their attractions to 
appear in first-class theatres for the entire season. Thus most 
managers of local theatres, as well as managers of attractions, 
simply could not afford to leave the Syndicate for the Independent 
Booking Agency, even though so doing would saye them the cost of 
booking fees. 


Despite this fact, however, the new agency continued to grow, 
and by December it advertised that it was “booking 500 theatres in 
all parts of the country and adding more weekly.’”’* What the agency 
did not advertise was the unfortunate and not very helpful fact 
that of this entire number of theatres, very few were first-class 
houses. It was the hope of the organization to make them first-class 
theatres by presenting stars in them and raising the price of ad- 
mission to that usually charged in first-class theatres. 

The members of the Syndicate can perhaps be forgiven if thus 
far they failed to recognize any real threat to their supremacy. It 
was this lack of concern which led indirectly to a circumstance 
which proved, at least temporarily, a great help to the new agency. 
Late in 1902 or early in 1903 several members of the Syndicate, 
apparently feeling secure in their control of the first-class field, 
decided to invade the popular-price field, which was dominated by 
the firm of Stair and Havlin as completely as the first-class field 
was by the Syndicate. Stair and Havlin had no inclination to re- 
linquish their control of the popular-price theatre and quite 
naturally resented the intrusion of the Syndicate into what they 
regarded as their province. Consequently, when the Syndicate 
threatened to become competitors in the production of popular-price 
attractions, Stair and Havlin wasted no time starting a counter- 
attack. They turned to the struggling Independent Booking Agency 
with an offer of help, making available to its attractions the chain 
of Stair and Havlin theatres throughout the country, a chain total- 
ling more than 100 theatres, with one to five houses in every city 
in the country with over 100,000 population. This was a significant 
aid to the new agency since its great weakness heretofore had been 
a lack of theatres in the large cities. 
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Even with the Stair and Havlin houses at their disposal the In- 
dependent Booking Agency had many fewer theatres than did the 
Syndicate. But the new group’s brave fight was winning sympathy 
and the organization continued to grow. Weber and Fields were 
just getting started as independent producers and had acquired 
several theatres, which they made available to the new agency. By 
April, 1903, the agency advertised that it was represented in all 
the principal cities and towns in the United States and Canada, and 
listed among its clients such well-established players as Mrs. Fiske, 
James K. Hackett, H. B. Irving, Clara Lipman, Martin Harvey, 
Charles Richman, William Collier, Weber and Fields and others.‘ 


To add to the Syndicate’s troubles David Belasco, despite the in- 
creasingly difficult obstacles being placed in the paths of those who 
remained outside the ranks of the Syndicate, was proceeding with 
his plans for theatrical independence and the Syndicate was fight- 
ing him every step of the way. When Belasco announced his pro- 
duction of The Darling of the Gods, he was sued for plagiarism by 
a Mrs. B. W. Babcock who, under the unlikely name of Otono 
Watanna, had written a play of dubious merit named A Japanese 
Nightingale, a Syndicate production from which she charged 
Belasco had taken the idea for his play. Incensed, Belasco ridiculed 
Mrs.Babcock’s accusation and claimed that she had been induced by 
the Syndicate to bring suit—a claim which was in all probability 
correct. In any case, Mrs. Babcock shortly thereafter withdrew her. 
charges of plagiarism and the suit was dropped. 


If the Syndicate was thus thwarted in its badgering of Belasco, 
its frustration was only temporary. It resorted to previously used 
tactics and sent a company of A Japanese Nightingale on the road, 
booking it just ahead of The Darling of the Gods, along the same 
route. When Belasco attempted to secure a theatre for his produc- 
tion in St. Louis during the World Fair of 1904 the Syndicate saw 
to it that there was no first-class theatre available in the city. Un- 
daunted, Belasco arranged to present his attraction in Stair and 
Havlin’s Imperial Theatre. Having thus circumvented the Syndi- 
cate’s strategy, Belasco was informed that he would thereafter be 
banned from all Syndicate theatres. This act of banishment bene- 
fitted the Independent Booking Agency, for Belasco publicly an- 
nounced severance of relations with the Syndicate, and promptly 
affiliated with the new agency. The group scored another appre- 
ciable gain shortly afterward, when the newly formed Pacific Coast 
Independent Managers Association, organized by H. W. Bishop of 
San Francisco, Oliver Morosco of Los Angeles, and J. P. Howell of 
Seattle, and controlling the leading theatres in fourteen of the 
most important cities between Los Angeles and Seattle, announced 
that it would thereafter book only independent attractions in its 
theatres. 
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At long last the Syndicate began to realize that it had encountered 
@ formidable foe, one which constituted a genuine threat to its com- 
mercial supremacy in the theatre. By February, 1904, the Inde- 
pendent Booking Agency had several leading producers in its ranks 
and more than a few prominent actors. Although it lacked the ex- 
tensive circuit of theatres that was controlled by the Syndicate, 
it was gaining steadily, and if it continued to gain there was a 
definite danger that managers of attractions would go to the new 
agency in increasing numbers for their bookings, and thus escape 
the booking fees which they had been charged by the Syndicate. 
There was a further danger that if the Independent Booking Agency 
significantly increased its bookings of attractions, theatre mana- 
gers all over the country would break away from the Syndicate and 
go over to the new agency, for they could then get enough attrac- 
tions to fill their seasons without the payment of booking fees. If 
the first possibility materialized it was almost inevitable that the 
second would follow; and the first soon would have materialized, 
if we can believe Fiske’s claim that no fewer than thirty new in- 


dependent attractions were preparing to join the new agency early 
in 1904.5 


Recognizing the danger to its monopolistic power, the Syndicate 
acted with characteristic shrewdness. It was obvious that the In- 
dependent Booking Agency must have theatres, for without the- 
atres managers of attractions would not go io it for bookings. It 
was equally apparent that although the opposing agency now did 
the booking for many theatres, it would not be able to exist long 
without the Stair and Havlin chain, for it was this chain which 
provided the opportunity for independent attractions to appear in 
the large cities. The Syndicate realized that Stair and Havlin were 
helping the independent producers and actors, not because of any 
burning desire to foster artistic independence, but strictly in re- 
taliation for the Syndicate’s entrance into the popular-price field: 
the Syndicate had threatened to break the Stair and Havlin 
monopoly in its field, so Stair and Havlin were helping to break 
the Syndicate’s monopoly in the first-class field. Neither of the 
trusts was primarily interested in the other’s field, but each was 
determined to maintain supremacy in its own area of operation. 

This being the case, the Syndicate took the logical step. It ap- 
proached Stair and Havlin with the proposal that it would withdraw 
from the popular-price field if Stair and Havlin would in turn with- 
draw the use of their theatres for first-class production. This was 
no great sacrifice for the Syndicate, since it was operating only 
eight popular-price theatres, and an agreement was quickly con- 
summated whereby the Syndicate turned over bookings of those 
eight theatres to Stair and Havlin—for a stipulated fee—and Stair 


and Havlin withdrew the use of their theatres from the Independent 
Booking Agency. 
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With the Stair and Havlin theatres no longer available for its 
attractions, the Independent Booking Agency was doomed, and its 
demise followed shortly after the Syndicate-Stair and Havlin truce. 
The withdrawal of the Stair and Havlin chain, although a death 
blow, was not a complete surprise to the members of the Inde- 
pendent Booking Agency. They had hoped it might be delayed until 
the agency could become firmly established, but they had had no 
illusions about Stair and Havlin’s motives, and recognized the situ- 
ation frankly, if a bit cynically, in the following words, which ap- 
peared in the New York Dramatic Mirror, the agency’s spokesman: 


Stair and Havlin have made no pretense of conserving 
the interests of dramatic art, and it is generally under- 
stood that their interest in the cause of theatrical freedom 
is confined to their own freedom to monopolize the popu- 
lar-price theatre business in this country. 

Those familiar with the inner workings of this booking 
agency have not been misled by the fact that during the 
present season the doors of its theatres have been opened 
to first-class independent companies. It suited the require- 
ments of Stair and Havlin’s campaign against the Thea- 
trical Trust to institute for the time being an open-door 
policy, and it served the interests of independent com- 
panies to utilize the opportunity thus afforded to appear in 
certain cities from which otherwise they would have been 
excluded. But it was not the belief of any independent 
manager that the arrangement would be more than tem- 
porary, or that Stair and Havlin had any more desire to 
preserve or to maintain liberty of action for others in the 
theatrical business than had their erstwhile rivals of the 
Trust.° 


This analysis, in all probability written by Fiske, was of course 
accurate. But it must be pointed out that almost the same could be 
said of those active in the Independent Booking Agency, with the 
exception of the Fiskes. The latter’s fight had been based entirely 
upon principle; they had started it at the birth of the Syndicate and 
they continued it after the death of the Independent Booking 
Agency, even though their professional problems might have been 
considerably simplified had they joined the Syndicate. As much 
cannot be said for the others in this battle, despite their frequent 
and eloquent pleas for artistic independence and their bitter public 
denunciations of the Syndicate’s commercialism. 

Belasco fought the Syndicate for neither altruistic nor artistic 
purposes, but chiefly because he had been the victim of discrimina- 
tion in booking and had been forced to pay unreasonable fees. These 
are, of course, justifiable reasons for rebellion, but the fact remains 
that Belasco, like the members of the Syndicate, was fighting for 


a pecuniary rather than an artistic cause. Despite his eloquence in 
behalf of freedom in art, he had been satisfied to book through 
the Syndicate as long as he was receiving a fair profit, and demur- 
red only when his pocket-book was seriously affected. The same 
must be said of Campbell, Miss Crosman and Hackett. They were 
undeniably justified in fighting the Syndicate, but their dissatis- 
faction was based chiefly on the Syndicate’s discrimination in book- 
ing rather than on the principle of artistic liberty. As for Stair and 
Havlin, they were frankly in the fight for money, and sensibly 
withdrew when they had gained their end. 

The Syndicate won the fight against the Independent Booking 
Agency by a shrewd analysis of its enemies’ strength and by effect- 
ing a compromise with the most formidable of those enemies, at 
little or no cost to itself. With its chief opponent thus placated, it 
was no great problem to force most of the others into line. As had 
been the case in the earlier rebellion, the Fiskes refused now to 
join the Syndicate, preferring to continue their fight for independ- 
ence even though the odds against them appeared to be overwhelm- 
ing. Belasco, too, chose to remain outside the Syndicate’s ranks for 
the time being. He had managed to acquire two theatres in New 
York and felt he could get along by himself—a brave but not very 
realistic hope. The Campbells decided to ally with Belasco, but 
Hackett and the many others who had gone over to the new agency 
were forced back to the Syndicate for bookings. 

With the end of the Independent Booking Agency, the Syndicate’s 
dominance of the commercial side of the theatre was for the time 
unquestioned. However, it was not long to remain so. There were 
other ambitious managers, notable among whom were three young 
brothers, Sam, Jake, and Lee Shubert who, having watched the 
rise and fall of the Independent Booking Agency, and having almost 
reached the point of wishing to establish their own independence, 
were quietly devising plans to break the Syndicate’s monopoly. 
Approximately a year after the demise of the Independent Booking 
Agency the Shuberts began their fight openly. It was to be a long 
and bitter struggle, continuing until 1910, by which time the 
Shuberts succeeded in creating their own trust, sufficient in size and 
strength to end forever the Syndicate’s dictatorship over the Ameri- 
can theatre. 

FOOTNOTES 

'For an account of this rebellion see Monroe Lippman, “The 
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* See “The Independent Booking Agency,” Ibid., May 28, 1904, 
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Story Iuto Play: 
Cwo Works 


By ANTON CHEKHOV 


Severcl of Chekhov’s one-act plays are adaptations of his own 
short stories, but story and play have never, in English, been print- 
ed side by side. One example is given here, the play SUMMER IN 
THE COUNTRY and the story it is based on, ONE OF Many. The play 
was originally called THE TRAGEDIAN IN SPITE OF HIMSELF, echoing 
Moliére’s LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI, a title which has never found an 
idiomatic English equivalent. 

Although Messrs. Gibian and Bentley compared notes, they have 
not always translated the same Russian phrase with the same Eng- 
lish one: hence the following texts cannot be collated for study of 
Chekhov’s changes in vocabulary. Mr. Gibian is a Russian expert 
giving an exact account of the original, Mr. Bentley a theatre ex- 
pert providing a script for use on the American stage. 

Mr. Bentley has smuggled one passage into the play which 
originally was in the story only. It is enclosed in square brackets. 

ONE OF Many has never before been published in English. SumM- 
MER IN THE COUNTRY is one of seven short plays to be published by 
the Grove Press under the title CHEKHOV’S FARCES. 

—THE EDITOR 


One Of Many 


An hour before the departure of the train, a pater familias stay- 
ing at a summer cottage walks into a friend’s house, holding in his 
hands a glass lamp globe, a toy bicycle, and a child’s coffin, and 
sinks down on the couch, completely exhausted. 

“My dear fellow,” he mumbles, out of breath, and senselessly 
rolling his eyes, “I’d like to ask you a favor. I beg you, lend me 
your revolver until tomorrow. Be a friend.” 

“What do you need a revolver for?” 

“I do need it. . . Oh, Lord! Give me some water. Quickly, some 
water—I need it. At night I have to drive through dark woods— 
so, in case anything happens—lend it to me, be so kind.” 


*Copyright, 1958, by George Gibian. 


The friend looks at the pale, exhausted face of the pater familias, 
at his perspiring forehead and mad eyes, and shrugs his shoulders. 

“Oh you liar, Ivan Ivanich!” he says. “What dark woods are 
there? The devil! Probably you’ve got something on your mind. 
I can see in your face that you have thought up something. What’s 
the matter with you? What do you have this coffin for? Listen, you 
are ill!” 

“Water. . . Oh, my God. Wait, let me catch my breath. I’m tired 
as a dog. In my whole body and head, I feel as if they’d taken out 
all the veins and grilled me on a spit. I can’t suffer like this any 
longer. Be a friend, don’t ask questions, don’t go into details. Give 
me your revolver. I implore you.” 

“Well, that’s enough. Ivan Ivanich, what kind of cowardice is 
this? You are a pater familias, a state councillor! You should be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

“It is easy for you to tell others to be ashamed when you. live 
here in town and don’t know what those damned summer cottages 
are like. Give me some water. If you were living at my place, you 
would sing another tune. I am a martyr. I am a beast of burden, a 
slave, a wretch who in spite of everything is still waiting for some- 
thing to turn up and is not betaking himself into the next world. 
I am a rag, blockhead, an idiot. Why am I alive? What for?” 

The pater familias jumps up and, desperately clasping his hands, 
begins to pace up and down the study. 

“Well, you tell me, what am I alive for?” he shouts, jumping close 
to his friend and grabbing him by a button. ‘“‘Why this uninterrupted 
series of mental and physical sufferings? I understand how one 
can be a martyr to ideas, yes. But to be a martyr to God knows what, 
ladies’ skirts and children’s coffins—no—I beg to decline the honor. 
No, no, no. I’ve had enough. Enough.” 

“Don’t shout, the neighbors will hear.” 

“Let the neighbors hear, it is all the same to me. If you don’t 
give me a revolver, somebody else will, and I’ll be among the living 
no longer. Finished.” 

“Wait, you tore off one of my buttons. Talk more coolly. I don’t 
understand what it is makes your life so bad.” 

“What it is? You ask: what it is? Please let me tell you. Just let 
me. I’ll confess it to you, and perhaps I will not feel so disgusted. 
Let us sit down. . . I’ll make it short, because I have to go to the 
station soon, and I still have to drop in at Tyutryumov’s to pick up 
two jars of anchovies and a pound of marmelade for Marya Osipov- 
na, may the devils pull her tongue out in the other world! Well, 
listen. Take today, for example. Let us look at it. As you know, from 
ten o’clock till four I have to work at the office. Heat, stuffy air, flies, 
the most terrible chaos. The secretary is on leave, Khrapov went 
away to get married, the office smallfry have gone crazy over sum- 
mer cottages, love affairs, and amateur theatricals. All are sleepy, 


tired out, drunk, so that you will get no sense out of them, you will 
get nowhere by either arguing or shouting. The secretary’s work 
is being handled by a fellow who is deaf in the left ear and in love 
—he can hardly distinguish the incoming mail from the outgoing. 
The fool can’t think and I do everything for him myself. Without 
the secretary and Khrapov, no one knows where anything is, where 
to send anything, and the petitioners are off their rockers, all hurry- 
ing somewhere and rushing, becoming angry, threatening, such a 
terrible confusion that you feel like crying for help. Everything 
mixed up, helterskelter. And the cursed work is always the same, 
one and the same, inquiries, notifications, inquiries, notifications, 
monotonous like the waves of the sea. Do you understand, my eyes 
are simply ready to drop out of my head, and on top of that, the 
boss, I regret to say, is divorcing his wife and suffering from 
sciatica. He whines and complains so much that life is impossible 
for everybody. Unbearable.” ; 

The pater familias jumps up and a moment later sits down again. 

“All that is nothing, listen to some more,” he says. “You leave 
work all broken up, utterly exhausted. You feel like having dinner 
and taking a nap. But no, remember, you are on a summer vaca- 
tion, that means you are a slave, trash, a piece of fluff. May it please 
you now to run errands all over town like a chicken. A charming 
custom has become established in our summer cottages. When 
someone goes to town from his cottage, every kind of disgusting 
nasty louse, not just his wife, has the right and the power to heap 
on him a huge quantity of errands. His wife wants him to go to the 
dressmaker and to complain to her that the blouse came out too 
wide in the bust and too narrow in the shoulders. Sonya must ex- 
change her shoes, the sister-in-law has to have crimson silk, as 
per sample, twenty kopeks’ worth, and three yards of braiding. But 
wait, I’ll read it to you.” 


The pater familias pulls out of his vest pocket a wet piece of 
paper and reads frenziedly: 

“One lamp globe; one pound of ham sausage; five kopecks’ 
worth of cloves and cinnamon; castor oil for Misha; ten pounds of 
granulated sugar; carbolic acid, insect powder, twenty kopeks; 
twenty bottles of beer and one bottle of essence of vinegar; a corset 
for Mademoiselle Chanceau, size 82, at Gvozdev’s; and at home take 
Misha’s winter coat and rubbers.’ 

“These are just the errands for my wife and family. Now the 
errands for our dear acquaintances and neighbors, may the devil 
devour them. At the Vlasins, Volodya has his name’s day. I have to 
bring him a bike; at Marya Mikhaylovna’s they are putting up pre- 
serves and I must drag eighteen pounds of sugar for her every day; 
the Lt. Col. Vikhrin’s wife is in an interesting condition—I am not 
responsible for that by any manner of means, but for some reason I 
must go over to the midwife and ask her to come. And I won’t even 


mention such orders as letters, sausages, telegrams, tooth powder. 
I have five notes in my pockets. To refuse to do the errands is im- 
possible; it is impolite; it is not nice. The devil take it. To tie thirty 
pounds of sugar and a midwife on to a man—that is polite, and 
to refuse—quelle horreur, the last word of impoliteness. If I said 
no to the Kurkyns, my wife would have hysterics. What will 
Princess Marya Alekseevna say? Oh! Ah! You won’t escape faint- 
ing, but what the devil. So between leaving the office and catching 
the train, you run all over town, like a dog, with your tongue hang- 
ing out, you run, run, and curse life. From the store to the pharm- 
acy, from the pharmacy to the dressmaker, from the dressmaker 
to the butcher’s, and then again to the pharmacy. Here you fall 
down, there you lose your wallet, in the third place you forget to 
pay and they run after you and make a scene, in the fourth place 
you step on a lady’s skirt. . . Ugh! You get so worked up from all 
the exercise and so worn out that later at night your bones crack 
and you have cramps in your hocks. Well, the orders are all filled, 
all has been bought, now how will you have all this junk packed? 
How, for example, will you pack up, together, a heavy copper 
mortar and pestle and a lamp globe, or carbolic acid together with 
tea? Think of some way. How will you manage, together, beer 
bottles and this bike? This is an Egyptian plague, an intelligence 
test, a jigsaw puzzle. No matter how you pack it, how you tie it, in 
the end, you will break and spill something or other, you will stand 
at the station or in the car, spreading out your arms, your legs wide 
apart, and holding up some bag with your chin, surrounded by 
packages, cartons, and other rubbish. 


“The train starts, people begin to throw your baggage around in 
all directions. Your things took up other people’s seats. They shout, 
call the conductor, threaten to have you taken off the train, and 
what is one to do? Am I to throw the things out the window? Or 
check them? Easy to say, but to do that you need a box, the rubbish 
must all be packed, and where am I going to find a box every day, 
and how am I going to put the globe together with the pestle? So 
all the way in the car, there is howling and gnashing of teeth, till 
you get there. Just wait, today the passengers will sing me a fine 
song because of that coffin. Ugh. Give me some water. Now listen 
further. They give orders pleasantly, they give money for the ex- 
penses—here you are, take it. I spend a mess of money and I get 
back about half. I’ll send the coffin to the Kurkyns by their maid, 
but they are in mourning now, it isn’t the time for them to be 
thinking about money. So I won’t get it. To remind people of what 
they owe me, ladies particularly—I can’t do it, if you were to cut 
me in little pieces. The rubles, in one way or another, they will give 
me, if they think of it, but the kopecks—write them down as lost. 

“All right, now I get to my summer cottage. After my honest 
labors, I should have a good drink, eat, and lie down—wouldn’t 
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you think? But it doesn’t work out like that. My wife has been 
lying in wait for me for a long time. I hardly finish my soup, she 
grabs her slave. Wouldn’t I like to go somewhere—some amateur 
theatricals or a dance? You can’t protest. You are the husband, and 
the word husband, translated into women’s language, means trash, 
an idiot, a dumb animal, on whom they can ride and on whom they 
can load as much as they like, without fear of the SPCA. You go 
and see a play called Family Scandal or something, you clap when 
your wife orders you to, and feel that you will expire any second. 
At the club, you watch the dances and look for partners for your 
wife, and if you don’t find one, you dance the quadrilles yourself. 
You dance with some kind of a crooked-nosed Jane, you smile like 
a fool, and you think to yourself, ‘How long, O Lord?’ You come 
back at midnight from the theatre or ball and you are not a human 
being any longer but a corpse fit to toss into a ditch. But you have 
finally reached your goal: you take your clothes off and lie down 
in your bed. You shut your eyes and sleep. Wonderful. All is fine. 
It is warm, and the children are not squealing, and the wife is gone, 
and your conscience is clear. What more could a man want? You 
are falling asleep and suddenly your hear—buzz—mosquitoes! 
Mosquitoes, let them be anathematized three times, mosquitoes!” 

The pater familias jumps up and shakes his fists. 

“Mosquitoes! That is an Egyptian plague, an inquisition! Buzz! 
They buzz so plaintively, so painfully, it’s as if they were asking for 
forgiveness, but the rascals bite you so badly that you itch for a 
whole hour. You smoke, and slap them, and cover yourself up over 
your head—nothing helps. In the end you surrender yourself to 
the torture: eat me up, cursed ones! You have not yet succeeded in 
getting used to the mosquitoes when in the living room your wife 
begins to practice romantic songs with her tenors. They sleep in the 
daytime and at night get ready for amateur recitals. Oh my God! 
Tenors—even the mosquitoes can’t begin to compare with them.” 

The pater familias makes a crying face and sings: 

“ ‘Oh do not say that youth is dead. . . Again I stand before you, 
charmed.’ Oh, the scoundrels! They tire me to death. In order to 
drown them out a little, I use a trick. I tap my temples close to the 
ears with my thumb. I tap like that till about four o’clock, as long 
as they have not gone away. And as soon as they have gone, there 
is a new torture. My wife graciously presents her lawful claims 
to my person. She’s worked herself up with her moon and tenors, 
and I catch the rap for it. Believe me, I am so scared when she 
comes in to me at night, I break out in a cold sweat. Oh, friend, 
give me a little more water. 

“Well, so, without having slept all night, you get up at six and 
quick-march to the station. You run, you’re afraid you’ll miss it, 
and it is muddy, foggy, cold. You get to town, and it is the same 
old story. I’m not going to live a cursed life like that, I would not 
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wish a life like that on my worst enemy. You understand, I’m sick. 
Asthma, heartburn, all the time I’m afraid of something, stomach 
trouble, in a word, it is no life but one long sorrow. Nobody is 
sorry for me, nobody sympathizes, they act as if it had to be like 
that. They even laugh at me. A summer cottage husband, a summer 
cottage pater familias, well, that means it must be like that, let him 
croak. But understand, I am alive, I want to live! This isn’t farce, 
it’s tragedy! Listen, if you don’t give me a revolver, at least have 
some sympathy for me.” 
“I do sympathize with you.” 


“I can see how you sympathize! I am going for the anchovies, then 
to the station.” 

“Where is your summer house?” asks the friend. 

“On Carrion Creek.” 

“Yes, I know the place. Listen, have you heard of a summer guest 
there, Olga Pavlovna Finberg?” 

“We've met, I know her personally, yes.” 

“What do you know!” The friend is surprised, and his face as- 
sumes a joyful, astonished expression. “I didn’t know that. In that 
case, my dear friend, couldn’t you do me a tiny favor? Be a friend, 
dear Ivan Ivanich. Give me your word of honor that you’ll do it.” 

“What is it?” 

“For friendship’s sake, I beg you, be a pal. First, give my respects 
to Olga Pavlovna, and secondly, take with you one little thing for 
her. She asked me to buy her a little sewing machine, and to give 
it to someone to take to her. Take it to her, my dear friend.” 

The summer home pater familias for a minute dumbly stares at 
his friend, as if he didn’t understand something, then turns purple 
and begins to shout, stamping his feet: 

“Here he is, eat him up! Kill him! Tear him up! Give me your 
machine! Sit down on top of it yourself! Water! Give me water! 
Why am I alive? What for?” 


Translated by GEORGE GIBIAN 


Summer Ju Che Country : 


NOT A FARCE BUT A TRAGEDY 
CHARACTERS 


TOLKACHOV, a civil servant 


MURASHKI, a friend of his 


Murashkin’s apartment in St. Petersburg, The study. 
Comfortable furniture. Murashkin at his desk. Enter Tol- 
kachov holding a glass lamp globe, a toy bike, three hat 
boxes, a large parcel of clothes, a basket of beer, and many 
small packages. Dazed, he looks round the room, then sinks 
exhausted on the couch. 


Murashkin: Well, how are you, my dear Ivan! Delighted to see 
you. What brings you here? 

Tolkachov (breathing heavily): My dear fellow. . . I havea 
favor to ask. . . to implore of you. Lend me a revolver till tomor- 
row. Bea friend. 

Murashkin: What do you want with a revolver? 

Tolkachov: I have to have one. Saints above, give me a glass of 
water, will you? Water! . . . I have to have one. I’ve got to drive 
through dark woods tonight, so just in case.’. . Be so kind. Lend me 
one! 

Murashkin: Oh, you liar, Ivan Ivanovitch! What would you be 
doing in the forest? You’re up to some mischief, I can see it in your 
face. Now, what’s the matter? Are you sick? 

Tolkachov: Wait. Let me catch my breath. Saints above, I’m tired. 
I feel as if I’d been grilled on a spit. I can’t stand it any longer. Be 
a friend: don’t ask questions, don’t insist on details, give me a re- 
volver. I implore you! 

Murashkin: Come, come, Ivan, what sumectine! A pater familias! 
A Civil Servant! Shame on you! 

Tolkachov: Pater familias? I’m a martyr, I’m a slave, I’m a beast 
of burden. I’m a coward too—instead of marching boldly forward 
into the next world, I stick around in this one, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. I’m an imbecile. And what’s the use? Why am I 
alive? (He jumps up.) Answer me that! Why am I alive? What is 
behind this endless series of sufferings, mental and physical? Being 
a martyr to an idea, well, I could understand that, but being a 
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martyr to God knows what, a martyr to a lamp shade, a martyr to 
a skirt! No. I beg to decline the honor. No, No, No!!! 
Murashkin: Don’t shout, Ivan, the neighbors will hear. 


Tolkachov: Let them. What do I care? If you don’t give me a re- 
volver then someone else will. I’ll put an end to this one way or the 
other, that’s flat. : 

Murashkin (drawing back): Hey, careful, you’ve pulled that but- 
ton right off. (He refers to one of his own that Tolkachov has been 
inadvertently tugging at.) Calm down. I must say, I can’t see what’s 
so bad with your life. 

Tolkachov: Bad? You can’t see what’s bad about it? Let me tell 
you then. Yes, let me tell you. It’ll be a load off my mind anyway. 
Let’s both sit down. Now just listen. Oh dear, I’m still out of breath. 
Phew! Well, take today, for instance. Take today. As you know, I’m 
in the office from ten to four. It’s hot in the office, suffocating. The 
place is full of flies and, well, in short, my dear fellow, it’s chaos. 
The Secretary is on leave. Krapoff is away on honeymoon. The 
lesser lights are crazy about summer cottages, love affairs, amateur 
theatrica!s, and you can’t get any satisfaction out of them, they’re 
always drunk or sleepy. The Secretary’s work is being handled by 
a fellow who’s both deaf in the left ear and in love. Most of our 
clients seem to have lost their wits. They do nothing but rush 
around losing their temper. Nothing but muddle and confusion. You 
want to scream for help. As for my work, it’s absolutely deadly. The 
same thing over and over. An enquiry, a reference. Another en- 
quiry, another reference. Like the waves of the sea. Your eyes are 
ready to drop out of your head. May I have a glass of water? You 
leave the office worn out, in shreds. You’d like to eat and drop int 
bed. But then you remember: it’s summer. Vacation time. That 
is to say: you’re a rag, you’re a piece of string. In short, you’re a 
slave. You have errands to do. There’s a charming custom in the 
country. When any of the men goes to town, it’s a matter of course 
for, not just his wife, but every other country-dweller to give him 
lots of errands to do. My wife sends me to the dressmaker to scold 
her for making a blouse that’s too wide in the bust and too narrow 
in the shoulders; little Sonya’s shoes must be changed; my sister- 
in-law wants twenty copecks’ worth of crimson silk to match a 
sample and three yards of braid. Hold on a second, I’ll read it to 
you. (He takes a note from his pocket and reads.) “One lamp globe, 
one pound ham sausage, cinnamon and cloves: 5 copecks’ worth, 
castor oil for Misha; granulated sugar, ten pounds. Also bring from 
the apartment: copper stewpot, sugar mortar, carbolic acid, insect 
powder, ten copecks’ worth face powder, beer: twenty bottles, 
vinegar, and corsets, size 82, for Miss Chanceau. And don’t forget 
to bring Misha’s winter coat and rubbers.” Ouf! And that’s just my 
wife’s and family’s list. There are also our dear friends and neigh- 
bors, devil take them. A toy bicycle for Volodya Vlasin, it’s his 
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birthday* tomorrow. Call at the midwife’s and tell her she’s need- 
ed, Colonel Vikrin’s wife is in an interesting condition. And so on. 
There are five lists in my pocket. My handkerchief is all knots. My 
dear Tolkachov, between leaving the office and catching the train, 
you spend the time rushing round the town like a dog with its 
tongue out, cursing the day you were born. From the clothier’s 
to the druggist’s, from the druggist’s to the dressmaker’s, from the 
dressmaker’s to the pork butcher’s, from the pork butcher’s back to 
the druggist’s. In one place, you fall and hurt yourself. In a second, 
you lose your wallet. In a third, you forget to pay and they bawl 
you out in front of everybody. In a fourth, you tread on a lady’s 
skirt. Ugh! You get so worked up and run down your bones ache 
all night, you dream of crocodiles. . . Well, having made your 
purchases, how are you to carry them? Mortar and lamp globe 
under one arm? The carbolic acid with the tea? How can you man- 
age both the beer and the bicycle? It’s a jigsaw puzzle, not to men- 
tion the labors of Hercules! Well, you think of a few tricks, but 
you’re bound to spill something, and smash it goes! You take your 
stand in the train with your legs apart and your arms out like this, 
holding this parcel in place with your chin. You’re covered with 
boxes and baskets from head to foot. The train starts up. Someone 
says your things are on their seat. They push the stuff off—onto 
someone else’s territory. Then someone else displaces it yet again. A 
riot. Your belongings hurtle through the air. In all directions. 
Someone threatens to have you thrown out. Someone calls for the 
conductor. But what can you do? (Pause) I just stand there blink- 
ing like a beaten donkey. (Pause) Listen to this. I get to my sum- 
mer cottage. You’d think I’d be rewarded for my labors with a 
drink and a good dinner, wouldn’t you? And a bit of a snooze? Not 
a bit of it. My wife has been in ambush quite a time. I’ve hardly 
swallowed the soup when she sinks her claws into me. Wouldn’t 
I like to leave for the dance? Or see the amateur theatricals? You 
can’t protest. You’re a husband—the only beast of burden the 
S.P.C.A. won’t help out however much he’s overloaded. So you 
see a play called Family Scandal or something, clap when your wife 
says so, and feel so ill you couldn’t be any worse without dropping 
dead. If it’s a dance at the club, you spend the time finding partners 
for your wife and, if there aren’t enough, you dance the quadrilles 
yourself. It’s after midnight when you get home. You’re a wet 
rag, but at last you can have your own way. Get undressed. Go to 
bed. Close your eyes. Sleep. Wonderful. (Pause) Pure poetry, 
you understand? No squealing children. You’ve got rid of your wife 
—at last. What more could a man want? You fall asleep. (Pause) 
What’s that? Hm? Mosquitoes. Curse them! (He shakes his fist.) 
Plagues of Egypt! Torments of the Spanish Inquisition! Mosquitoes! 
(He imitates the buzzing of a mosquito.) Isn’t it plaintive, that 
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sound? And sad? As if he wanted to beg your pardon? But the 
little wretch stings so, you scratch yourself for an hour afterwards. 
What to do? Smoke? Kill mosquitoes? Cover yourself from head 
to foot? It’s no use. You may as well deliver yourself up to them. 
Let them devour you. (Pause.) You’ve no sooner accepted the mos- 
quitoes than another torture starts. Downstairs, your wife has 
guests. Singers. Tenors. A species that sleeps by day and rehearses 
for amateur concerts at night. Mosquitoes are harmless by compari- 
son. (He bursts into song.) 


Tell me, O tell me not 
Thy youth is quite forgot! 


The pigs! To deaden the sound a bit, I’ve worked out this little idea: 
I tap myself with my thumb—here, on the temple—this way—till 
they go. They stay till four. [The moment they’re gone, my wife 
rushes in and presents her lawful claims to my person. Singing in 
the moonlight with all those tenors, she’s generated a certain amount 
of ecstasy, and now she wants to work it off—on me. My dear fel- 
low, when she rushes into the bedroom like that, I get so scared, 
I break out in a cold sweat.] May I have another glass of water? 
(Pause.) Not having slept a wink all night, you get up at six and 
make for the station. It’s cold, and muddy, and foggy, and you run 
so as not to be late, and you get to town, and. . . well, the whole 
thing starts over. There you are, my friend. A life I wouldn’t wish 
on my worst enemy. Horrible. I’m sick, as a result. Heartburn, 
asthma, always something. Stomach trouble. My eyes cloud over. 
Believe it or not: I’m neurotic. (He looks nervusly over his should- 
er.) Not a word to her—but I should like to consult a psychiatrist. 
There’s a devil in me. When I’m irritated, when I’m driven wild, 
when mosquitoes sting, and tenors sing, everything goes black be- 
fore my eyes, and I jump up and race round the house like a lunatic 
shouting: “Blood! I must have blood!” At such times I want to 
stick a knife into someone or smash his head in with a chair!! (More 
quietly:) That’s a country cottage for you. And no one has any 
sympathy for me. No one sees anything wrong in all this. They even 
laugh. At the same time, I’m alive, you understand, so I want to 
live! This isn’t farce, it’s tragedy!! (Pause.) If you don’t want to 
give me a revolver, you could at least sympathize. 
Murashkin: But I do sympathize! 


Tolkachov: I can see how much. Well, goodbye, I still have to buy 
anchovies, sausages and, oh yes, tooth powder. . . before I go to 
the station. 

Murashkin: Where are you living, exactly? 

Tolkachov: Carrion Creek. 

Murashkin: Really? Then you must know Olga Finberg, she’s 
staying there! 

Tolkachov: Yes, we’ve met, I know her personally. 


Murashkin: That’s perfectly splendid. It would be so nice of you— 
Tolkachov: What’s that? 

Murashkin: You wouldn’t mind doing me a little favor, would 
you? Be a friend! 

Tolkachov: What’s that? 

Murashkov: As a friend: I implore you! First, I want you to give 
Olga Finberg my best. Then there’s a bit of something I want you 
to take out to her. I got the sewing-machine she wanted, but I 
haven’t been able to find anyone to send it by. You’ll take it, won’t 
you? Oh yes, and one other thing. That canary cage—with the 
canary in it of course! And be careful not to break the little door. 
Why are you looking at me like that? 

Tolkachov: A sewing machine. A canary cage. A canary. . . 
Greenfinches. . . Linnets. . . 

Murashkin: What’s the matter, Ivan? You’re turning purple! 

Tolkachov (stamping): Give me that sewing machine. And 
where’s the canary cage? (Screaming:) Now you jump on my back! 
Tear me to pieces! Eat me! Make an end of me! (He clenches his 
fists.) Blood! I must have blood! 

Murashkin: You’re out of your mind! 

Tolkachov: (bearing down on him.) Blood! I must have blood! 

Murashkin (terror-struck): He’s out of his mind. (Shouts:) 
Petrusha! Marya! Where are you? Help! 

(But the servants do not appear and Tolkachov continues to. 
chase Murashkin round the room, crying: “Blood! I must have 
blood!” The tension is still mounting as 
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O’Casey at Your Redside* 


By JACQUES BARZUN 


The soil from which art will grow is ever unpredictable and its 
discovery after the fact often suggests that caprice, rather than 
mind or nature, governs the relation. Why Dublin?—one would 
like to know. The question recurs whenever one thinks of how 
much poetry and drama has come from that mediocre city in the 
last hundred years: Shaw, Wilde, Yeats, Synge, Joyce, Sean 
O’Casey—to say nothing of their lesser brothers inside or outside 
the Abbey Theatre: an unlikely but unmistakable golden age. 


If we look at O’Casey, now its chief survivor, the mystery turns 
into paradox. For although commonly accounted a leading drama- 
tist of the age, he commands no theatre and is rarely played. He 
is clearly in the Abbey tradition, but the Abbey rejected him early 
in his career. He has made the Irish people and their presumed 
speech the stuff of his drama, yet he lives in England and thinks 
Continental thoughts, vaguely Marxist. He and Dublin seem 
anachronistic in a world—or perhaps only in a state of mind— 
where the language he speaks and the characters he creates are 
alike redundant, obstructive projections of an imaginary past. 

Yet for all this O’Casey remains the dramatist most worth read- ; 
ing today, just as he remains the most readable of our generation— 
Shaw alone excepted. This is a far-reaching claim to make, imply- 
ing as it does the guerdon of a permanent place in literature. It 
comes to this because the afterlife of drama is inevitably in the 
closet. Once the playwright is dead, the existence of his works de- 
pends on those who can and will read, and to them living writers 
are bound to speak in accents more lifelike than his; he must 
therefore compete by strength of style and strength of conception. 
It makes little difference whether anybody actually spoke as he 
speaks, or whether his ideas are tenable, or whether his moral 
estimates continue to be shared. No one ever spoke like Congreve 
and most of his preferences are repellent to an egalitarian and 
industrial age. But his speech and his animation are unconquerable, 
and The Way of the World is being “revived” as I write these lines. 


Now O’Casey, while still alive, is already in the position of the 
closeted, and a rereading of him shows that he can hold it with 
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equanimity. To many people whose memory goes back to the late 
twenties, the two most powerful plays in the Abbey repertory were 
Juno and the Paycock and The Plough and the Stars—“nothing 
derogatory,” as Fluther Good would say, to the works of Synge or 
Yeats. It was simply that the electricity of life seemed then so to 
vivify these two tragicomedies as to make them messengers of an 
eternal present. Reread them now, lacking the magnetism of mo- 
tion and costume and voice, and the impression is reborn, the con- 
viction remains. 


It remains, in spite of the discovery we may make that in plot and 
idea these plays are remarkably undistinguished. Juno and the 
Paycock is the story of a family that falls apart because of a shift- 
less father and a necessarily over-managing mother. We would be- 
lieve this without the intrusion of the legacy which turns out false 
and the daughter’s seduction which turns out painfully true. The 
Plough and the Stars, an episode in the reckless Easter Rebellion 
of 1916, has more body, but the same threadbare, surefire aids to 
emotion. Here and in his other plays, O’Casey gives casual welcome 
to all the sentimentalities of the melodramatic stage. The point is 
that his real drama—as in all great plays—is to be found else- 
where than in the events we are asked to witness. The real drama 
is off-stage, where construction and likelihood do not matter, for 
the plot is infinite and the passions do not leave us time to question 
plausibility. 

What we do with a great play is to peek through the small 
lighted pane of the stage at the vast tragicomedy outside, and this 
we can do from print with the mind’s eye just as well as with the 
physical eye at a performance. O’Casey’s work is thus dramatic, not 
because he knows you cannot put the Eiffel Tower on the boards, 
not because some leading lady enjoys mouthing his words, but 
, because he can hardly ever avoid making us see something vivid 
and limitless through that small lighted pane. 

What is it we see? In Juno and in The Plough we see revolution, 
anarchy, society at war and the individual adrift. As our author 
puts it in one of his most famous aphorisms, “the world is in a 
state of chassis.” The terror, the horror, the brooding madness, the 
devil self in arms against all the devils established—church, state, 
morals, and traditions—start a phantasmagoric dance before our 
eyes; it is as if we saw a roomful of machinery come to life and 
destroy itself after impossible miscegenations. 

Undoubtedly these two plays of O’Casey’s are his masterpieces by 
virtue of the emotional tension that Dublin underwent between 
1916 and the founding of the Free State, a tension which O’Casey 
felt at firsthand as a Sinn Feiner and participant in the Easter 
Rebellion. His first mature play, The Shadow of a Gunman, is 
nothing but a study in tension. Trivial in incident and obvious in 
plot, it nevertheless vibrates with terror. Its message is: this is life 


under martial law. Hence it is “realism,” to the point of platitude, 
for the steadily increasing number of people who live under threat 
of death. But we need no such experience to experience the truth 
of the presentment. 


Where O’Casey proves himself a dramatist by instinct is in his] 
violent mixing and effortless handling of passions and characters. 
Given the conditions of ‘“‘chassis,” the playwright does not bother to 

‘contrive what all the critics would be sure to call a powerful play. 
Instead, he scatters poets, bombs, love-making, cowards, gaudy uni- 
forms, blatherers, random shots, drunkards, ideologies and prosti- 
tutes with a free hand, taking as much time to get his story started 
as if all his creatures were not hastening to their inglorious ends, 
and relying not so much on last-minute inspiration as on well- 
worn tricks to wind up for the evening what cannot be wound up 
this side of eternity. 

Moreover—and this is what makes them repeatedly readable— 
these plays are mostly talk. It is O’Casey, not Shaw, who among 
modern playwrights forgets action in a rush of words. This does 
not mean that there is any lack of that apprehensive hostility 
among characters which a play needs to keep us going. This do- 
mestic strife matches the violence of O’Casey’s public world and 
its supply is inexhaustible; for besides having the gift of gab the 
characters are, with a few exceptions, moral imbeciles. Products of! 
a triply mismanaged country, they have no strong attachment ex- 
cept to momentary feeling or old superstition. In short they are 
ruled by their real sensations and imaginary fears. 

This is what makes it impossible for O’Casey to write a drama 
of ideas, while it saves him from writing a drama of near-ideas, or 
thesis play. Try to find out from the body of his work whether he 
is for or against the Church, for or against the workingman, for or 
against poets, for or against social revolution—you cannot. When- 
ever he emits what he believes is an idea it is so put that we hardly 
notice it save through a pang of boredom; and whenever he em- 
broiders that same idea, he crystallizes feeling, which infallibly 
recaptures our attention. 

To say that a man is not a man of ideas is not to say he has no 
convictions. O’Casey is obviously full of them. His strong perference 
is for order, intellect, decency, courage, and justice. But this is 
seriously endangered by what becomes a main theme of the later 
plays, the love of love at whatever cost, the cost being usually dis- 
order, indecency, and injustice. He may think The Purple Dust a 
high intellectual farce which gives the victory to youth and love, 
but it is as a whole a sadistic persecution of bungling philistinism. 
That it makes its point none the less is a sign of O’Casey’s mastery 
in weaving, not in cutting, his cloth. 

It is customary to call O’Casey’s later plays “poetic,” and to 
imply that nonsense though they may be, they are glorious non- 


sense. This is the kind of apology that is often made for their un- 
satisfying meanders. But it is doing O’Casey a poor service to equate 
him with the windiest of his own Irishmen and exclaim, unaware 
of condescension, “What splendid rot!” Whatever is good in art is 
good through and through, though it may lie close to the dull or 
teeble. 


The question involves all the plays reproduced in the latest one- 
volume edition, except the three early ones already mentioned. The 
six others are: Within the Gates, The Silver Tassie, The Purple 
Dust, Red Roses for Me, Bedtime Story, and Time to Go. Now one 
may grant and indeed proclaim, that the “attack on respectability” 
in Within the Gates and the “attack on war” in The Silver Tassie are 
negligible achievements. An attack is nothing if not directed, and 
O’Casey is incapable of giving dramatic thickness to the thin 
straight line which an idea follows; he is seduced into irrelevant 
comments about the heavens or the nature of nursemaids, and 
when he returns to the idea he picks it up like a nervous man ata 
dinner choosing among an excess of spoons. 


What justifies O’Casey in his irrelevancies is that he almost in- 
variably creates character and identifies the moment as comic or 
tragic at will. He does this despite the marked sameness of language 
he ascribes to creatures who, as they move through incidents silly 
or solemn, maintain their distinctness. At the Last Judgment 
O’Casey can submit that he has written two first-rate plays and in 
the rest set adrift forty characters—more than enough good works 
for literary salvation. 


Whether he will then pretend to be received as a poet, I do not 
know, but others have made the claim for him and the rapt listener 
or reader can easily be led to think it valid. In both the “realistic” 
and the “imaginative” plays, the prose is ornate: it is what many 
people think the Irish speak to one another all day long. This is 
observably not so. The prose, which is as artificial as that of 
Finnegans Wake, was invented by John M. Synge half a century 
ago to suggest what his peasants dimly felt in their bosoms, not 
what they could improvise when you asked them for a night’s 
lodging. O’Casey adapted the technique to his Dubliners’ more 
sordid communications and by now it is a recognized dialect in 
use among Irish playwrights—abbots, abbesses, and laity. Read 
three plays by any of them and it is you will be giving unappeas- 
able tongue to the fresh wondher of it yersel’. 

Its principle is the malaproprism natural to the uneducated who 
wish to decorate their thoughts and flatter their interlocutor. Its 
probable root in actual usage is the collection of familiar Irishisms 
—‘top of the morning,” “broth of a boy,” and the like. We can 
learn from O’Casey himself how the popular root sprouts into 
Abbey parlance: 


Avril [close to the workmen]. Top o’ the mornin’, boys! 


O’Killigain [humouring her]. Same to you, miss, an’ 
many of them, each of them fairer an’ finer than the finest 
of all that ever brought the soft light o’ the dawn at the 
peep o’ day into your openin’ eyes. 


For other occasions, cunningly misplaced epithets will transform 
an obvious exaggeration into comic self-portrayal: 


1st Workman: Listen, here, sir: if it’s genuine poulthry 
you want, that lay with pride an’ animation, an’ not poor 
insignificant fowls that set about the business of layin’ like 
a member o’ Doyle Eireann makin’ his maiden speech, I 
have a shtrain of pullets that’ll give you eggs as if you were 
gettin’ them be steam! 


Poultry, then, not poetry. Ingenious prose, full of cadences grate- 
ful to the ear, so that it carries any amount of sentiment across the 
footlights; but not poetry, even and especially when it grows 
“poetic” in subject matter: “An’ you, young girl, sweet-bud of an 
out-spreading three, graft yourself on to the living. . . Come where 
the rain is heavy, where the frost frets, and where the sun is warm. 
Avril, pulse of me heart, listen to me, etc.” 


If for no other reason, this isn’t poetry because it is long-winded 
and absent-minded. O’Casey seldom falls so low as this, and he 
thinks of stronger appeals to his buxom wenches than to bid them 
come out under a heavy rain. True, at intervals throughout the 
plays a group or a person sings martial or erotic verse, in ballad 
style, the music for which is printed at the end of the play. The 
Swinburnian lilt (always in 6/8 or 3/4 time) is often effective but 
it too falls short of poetry. It merely brings a needed touch of col- 
lective feeling in the midst of so much subjective dreaming and 
spouting. We might otherwise forget, as so many of O’Casey’s char- 
acters do, that other people inhabit our same world. 

That oblivion is indeed the hold they have on us. When we feel 
hemmed in by the multitudinous presence and irresistible dictates 
of the anonymous They, we find surcease in the O’Killigains and 
Ayamonns and other “poets” that people O’Casey’s tenement 
houses. No thought of gain or loss interferes with their impulsive 
acts, which sometimes will prove as wise and generous as those of 
more conscious doers. In word and deed they confirm, for our delight 
and liberation, the diagnosis of that great thinker whom O’Casey 
refers to as: “Dr. What’s-his-name, the fellow who said all man is 
moved by streams of thought that never enter his head.” 


Stanislavski and the Playwright 


By Rosert W. CorricAN 


No name in acting is accorded the reverence by the American 
theatre as is Stanislavski’s. He has been the high priest of Ameri- 
can acting since the 1930’s when the Group Theatre incorporated 
his system into their program; and today, a modified Stanislavski 
System is central to the ‘“Method” of the Actor’s Studio. Whether 
this great regard for Stanislavski has been a good thing for our 
theatre is much debated, but very little has been said about the 
effect of Stanislavski’s System upon the way the actor approaches 
the written text of a play. It is time this be considered, for the 
effects have been insidious and may well have been harmful to the 
art of our theatre. 


I. 


Stanislavski began as a reformer. Acting in the Russian theatre 
in the Nineteenth Century had deteriorated to little more than the 
presentation of cliches and stereotypes in an operatic manner. In his 
attempts to improve the level of acting on the Russian stage, Stanis- 
lavski was right in his insistence that acting demanded concentra- 
tion, grace of movement, a sense of environment, and motivated 
behavior on the stage. But these demands were not the ingredients 
of his system, they were but the starting point from which he de- 
veloped it. It is only when we examine his system of acting 
that we discover it to be a two-edged sword that can do as much 
harm as good to the theatre. For the Stanislavski System, while 
it is the “only organic technique of acting in the modern theatre,””! 
has also tended to ignore the playwright and more often than not 
has transformed the director from one whose purpose is to order 
the production in such a way as to realize the playwright’s intention 
on the stage, to a coach of a kind of acting that is very often artis- 
tically beside the point. 

The explanation of Stanislavski’s failure to understand the rela- 
tionship of the actor to the playwright can be found in his definition 
of acting. In An Actor Prepares he states “in our art you must live 
the part every moment that you are playing it, and every time.’”? 
At the end of the same book he concludes his case by saying “Our 
type of creativeness is the conception and birth of a new being— 
the person in the part. It is a natural act similar to the birth of a 
human being. . . If you analyze this process you will be convinced 
that laws regulate organic nature, whether she is creating a new 


phenomenon biologically or imaginatively. . . Nature’s laws are 
binding on all, without exception, and woe to those who break 
them.”* Or, as Norris Houghton in his book, Moscow Rehearsals, 
describes Stanislavski’s system: “When the actor has found the 
nature and origin of his emotions, then he must say ‘I am this per- 
son.’ There can be no separation between the actor and his part.’”* 
From these passages it is clear that Stanislavski never per- 
ceptively distinguished between nature and art; he even used 
these concepts interchangeably. As a result, Stanislavski failed 
to realize that in a work of art, as differentiated from a natural 
phenomenon, one is always aware of the guiding hand of the artist. 
Every work of art is the product of the artist’s attempt to communi- 
cate his emotions and/or his emotionalized experiences; but if these 
emotions and experiences are to be communicated in any meaning- 
ful way they must be arranged and controlled by a governing in- 
tention—a thought, an idea, a perception, an attitude. They must 
be given a communicable form by the artist and it is the govern- 
ing intention that determines and realizes this form. It is this con- 
trolling force of the artist which characterizes the work of art and 
differentiates it from the phenomena of nature. 


In the theatre, the playwright must be the primary creator. His 
intention must be expressed in every aspect of the production. 
Knowledge of his intention can only come from the text of the play 
itself; for the text is the form through which the playwright ex- 
presses his idea to the other artists of the theatre. (This does not 
deny the possibility that the text may not always communicate the 
playwright’s idea in the clearest possible way; and, therefore, the 
director or actor may suggest ways to rewrite the text in order to 
improve it.) Whether the play is a tragedy or a comedy, whether 
it is in the style of Greek, Elizabethean, or modern drama, whether 
at any given moment the emphasis of expression shifts from the 
actor to the setting or from one actor to another, the chief aim of all 
the artists of the theatre must always be to realize that attitude 
toward life expressed by the playwright in his play. 


But it is precisely this concern for the playwright’s intention that 
is lacking in Stanislavski’s system of acting. For in his insistence 
that the actor always be true to nature, it is possible for the actor 
to be true to nature without ever (or at best accidentally) realizing 
or expressing the playwright’s governing intention. Stanislavski 
teaches actors to live on the stage and not to act on stage. Over and 
over again in his demonstrations in An Actor Prepares he teaches 
his students not how to act, not how to express the playwright’s 
ideas, but how to relive as fully and believably as possible a cer- 
tain experience. In this he fails to recognize that experiencing the 
events that may occur in a play is not the same thing as perceiving 
what these events mean in the context of the play as a whole. It is 


a system which teaches the actor to understand what he does in a 
given situation, without teaching him the meaning which the play- 
wright intends this situation to express. In short, it is possible to be 
true to nature without ever being true to the idea of the play. 

For example, in the exercises in An Actor Prepares designed to 
evoke those realistic details that are necessary “to convince our 
physical natures of the truth of what you are doing on the stage,” 
Stanislavski assumes that “feelings, drawn from our actual experi- 
ence and transferred to our parts, are what give life to the play.’ 
It is all well and good for the actor to understand how he behaves 
in a natural situation, but when that situation appears in two or 
more plays the feeling of the natural situation may be the right way 
to act in one play and be totally wrong in the others. The naturalis- 
tic fallacy in the Stanislavski system tends to make the actor un- 
aware that making love, for instance, would be done one way in a 
Shakespearean comedy and another way in a Shaw comedy (any- 
one who has directed naturalistically trained actors in a production 
of Shaw will know what I mean); that, indeed, making love in 
Twelfth Night would be done differently than in Cymbeline; or, 
finally, that making love in As You Like It when directed by Hugh 
Hunt would be done in one way and in quite another when direct- 
ed by Elia Kazan. 

In his search for psychological motivations that are true to nature 
Stanislavski tends to disregard the author’s intention. The Stanis- 
lavski-trained actor, who comes to depend only on life, only on 
honest personal experiences and the believable representation of 
these experiences, very likely will fail to reflect and express that 
particular vision which the playwright is striving to communicate 
in his play. If the actor fails to perceive how the playwright’s in- 
tention transforms a natural incident into something else, then, no 
matter how truthful his representation of that incident may be, he 
will succeed only in giving the audience the event and not the 
author’s transformation of that event; a transformation which takes 
the event out of the realm of nature and places it into the world of 
the play. 


II. 


Thus far I have been dealing with Stanislavski’s attitude toward 
the playwright in the general terms of theatre aesthetics. Perhaps 
I can further substantiate my point by taking a specific example. 
Anyone acquainted with the writings of Chehkov, whose plays 
assured Stanislavski his place in the shrine of great actors, is aware 
that the playwright had little respect for Stanislavski either as an 
actor or a director. Chehkov continually complained that Stanis- 
lavski “ruined” his plays because of his lack of taste and his failure 
to understand them. Stanislavski, on his part, was always uncom- 
fortable with Chehkov and thought Chehkov was joking whenever 
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he responded to the question “What does this scene mean?” with 
“Listen, I wrote it down; it is all there.” 

We tend to forget that such a wide gulf existed between the two 
men for we have identified Stanislavski, Chehkov, and the Moscow 
Art Theatre as a single unit for half a century. Furthermore, 
Stanislavski’s productions of Chehkov’s plays were so much better 
than what was being produced in the Russian theatre at the time 
that it is easy to overlook the shortcomings of the Moscow Art 
Theatre productions. A brief examination of the two artists’ writ- 
ings will show, however, that they rarely agreed about the pro- 
ductions of Chehkov’s plays and that the difficulty springs from 
Stanislavski’s faulty understanding of the playwright’s art and 
function in the theatre. 

In My Life In Art, Stanislavski describes the dominant quality of 
Chehkov’s art as follows: 


“Read him in the kitchen of life, and you will find noth- 
ing in him but the simple plot, mosquitoes, crickets, bore- 
dom, gray little people. But take him where art soars, and 
you will feel in the everyday plots of his plays the eternal 
longings of man for happiness, his strivings upwards. . . 
All the plays of Chehkov are permeated and end in a faith 


in a better future. . . The men of Chehkov do not bathe in 
their own sorrow. Just the opposite; they seek life, joy, 
laughter, courage. . . They are active and surge to over- 


come the hard and unbearable impasses into which life has 
plunged them.’* 


Chehkov’s opinion on this subject can be found in Magarshack’s 
Chehkov: A Life which quotes the following conversation between 
Chehkov and Alexander Tikhonov: 


“I am often reproached with writing about trifles. I’m told 
I have no positive heroes; revolutionaries, Alexanders of 
Macedon, or even, as in Leskov’s stories, honest police in- 
spectors. But where am I to get them from? Our life is 
provincial, our towns are unpaved, our villages are poor, 
our people are shabby. When we are young, we all chirp 
rapturously like sparrows on a heap of muck, but at the 
age of forty we are already old and start thinking of 
death. . . What sort of heroes are we? Then he talked of 
the way Stanislavski had been misinterpreting his plays. 
His aim in writing them, he said, was to make people 
realize how bad and boring their lives were.’ 


That Stanislavski misinterpreted The Sea Gull can be seen from 
excerpts of his discussion of the play. 


“This was the open-air theatre of the unsuccessful and un- 
acknowledged Treplev. The tragedy is self-evident. Can 


= 


the provincial mother understand the complex longings of 
her talented son? How talented is this Treplev with the 
soul of Chehkov and a true comprehension of art! Nina 
Zarechnaya is the cause of the failure of Treplev’s talented 
play. She is too young to understand the deep gloom of the 
soul of Treplev. She has not suffered enough to perceive the 
eternal tragedy of the world.’’* 


In a letter about the production to Gorky, Chehkov wrote: 


“I saw a performance of The Sea Gull without scenery 
and I cannot say that I am able to pass an impartial judg- 
ment on it because the Seagull herself acted abominably, 
sobbing all the time, and Trigorin (Stanislavski) walked 
about the stage and talked as though he were paralyzed; 
he has ‘no will of his own,’ so the actor interpreted it in 
such a way that it made me sick to look at him.’” 


And Olga Knipper tells us that it was Stanislavski’s complete dis- 
tortion of the ruling idea of the play that made Chehkov “walk on 
to the stage, looking grave and pale, and declare in a very deter- 
mined voice that his play should end with the third act as the fourth 
act was not his at all.”’’ Probably most pertinent to our discussion 
is the following passage in Magarshack: 


“But while admiring the new theatre, Chehkov was far 
from enthusiastic about what he had seen of the production 
of The Sea Gull. When discussing the different realistic 
touches introduced by Stanislavski, such as the croaking of 
frogs, the chirring of grasshoppers and the barking of dogs, 
Chehkov said: ‘realistic? But the stage is art. Kramskoy 
has a picture on which the faces are painted beautifully. 
What would happen if one cut out the nose of one of the 
faces and substituted a real one for it? The nose would be 
realistic but the picture would be ruined.’ And when an 
actor told him that at the end of Act III Stanislavski, who 
was rather famous for his crowd scenes, wanted to bring 
en a woman with a crying baby among the servants who 
were taking leave of Arkadina, he said: ‘This is quite un- 
necessary. It is as if the top of the piano came down with 
a crash while you were playing a pianissimo passage.’ In 
reply to the retort that in real life a forte unexpectedly 
drowned a pianissimo, he said: ‘Quite true, but the stage 
demands a certain amount of convention. You have no 
fourth wall, for instance. Besides, the stage is art; the stage 
reflects the quintessence of life. Nothing superfluous should 
be introduced on the stage.’’"! 


Finally, concerning The Cherry Orchard Stanislavski wrote: 
“The Serebriakovs and Gaiev’s perished together with that epoch 


which no one could criticize and condemn like the same Chehkov 
. . . I know of no greater idealism than that which believes in a 
better future although it is surrounded by hopeless circum- 
stances.”'? Anyone who is at all familiar with Chehkov’s many 
remarks on his intentions in The Cherry Orchard or his absolute 
insistence that the writer must always be objective and never criti- 
cize his character will not be surprised at his opinion of the Moscow 
Art Theatre’s production of the play: “One thing I can say: Stanis- 
lavski has ruined my play for me.’’!* 

Stanislavski failed as both an actor and a director (at least in 
Chehkov’s opinion) because he interpreted each role in terms of 
the role alone rather than in terms of the play as a whole. If, for 
instance, the actor takes out of the context of the play, Trofimov’s 
speech at the end of the second act of The Cherry Orchard in which 
the young tutor declaims on working and suffering to build a bright 
new future for Russia, it is possible to interpret the character as 
a great idealist. But in context we see that this speech is nothing 
more than rhetoric and attitudinizing; Trofimov has never worked 
and never suffered, he only talks. When Trofimov’s speech ends with 
“Here is happiness. . . I can hear its footsteps,” Chehkov makes 
it quite clear that these footsteps are not the brave new world of 
Russia by undercutting the whole scene ironically. The footsteps 
turn out to be those of the dull and pious Varya calling the young 
people with her whining voice. 

We find a similar instance in the third act of the same play, when 
Trofimov tells Lyubov “You mustn’t deceive yourself; for once in 
your life you must face the truth!” To be sure sure Trofimov has 
spoken the truth about Madame Ranevsky, but it tells us very little 
about the Russian equivalent to our perpetual graduate student. 
After all, it is easy for almost anyone to make that statement about 
Lyubov (Lopahin has been telling her the same thing from the 
beginning of the first act); what is important to an understanding 
of the character of Trofimov is how he reacts when Lyubov rebuffs 
him: “This is awful! I can’t stand it! I’m going. (goes off, but at 
once returns) All is over between us!” The melodramatic quality of 
his exit shows him to be a comic butt and Chehkov underscores this 
by having Trofimov run out of the room and fall down the stairs 
in the midst of a chorus of laughter. 

Or, to take a final example. Stanislavski always interpreted Trep- 
lev, the young playwright in The Sea Gull, as the embodiment of 
Chehkov and a great dramatic artist. He singles out Treplev’s solilo- 
quy on the theatre as Chehkov’s statement on the condition of the 
Nineteenth Century Russian Theatre. Part of that passage reads: 


“To my mind the modern theatre is nothing but tradition 
and conventionality. When the curtain goes up, these great 
geniuses represent how people eat, drink, love, and move 
about, and wear their jackets; when from these common- 
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place sentences and pictures they try to draw a moral— 
a petty moral, easy of comprehension and convenient for 
domestic use, I run away. We need new forms of expres- 
sion. We need new forms, and if we can’t have them we 
had better have nothing.” 


Now all that Treplev says may be true, but just the fact that he says 
it does not make him Chehkov and certainly does not make him a 
great playwright. The proof of this is shown later in the act when 
Treplev gives us an example of his new form of expression: 


“Men, lions, eagles and partridges, horned deer, geese, 
spiders, silent fish that dwell in the water, starfishes and 
ali living things, all living things, having completed their 
cycle of sorrow, are extinct. . . I am alone. Once in a 
hundred years I open my lips to speak and my voice echoes 
mournfully in the void, and no one hears. . . You, too, 
pale lights, hear me not. . .” 


This is pure and unadulterated “Stimmung” variety drivel! Stanis- 
lavski defends it with: “Nina Zarechnaya is the cause of Treplev’s 
talented play. She is not an actress.”'* Eleanora Duse could not have 
saved that speech. Poor writing is poor writing and Stanislavski 
was unable to recognize Treplev’s play for the symbolic garbage 
that it is. The likelihood that Chehkov may have wished to show 
the disparity between what Treplev says about the theatre and 
what he produces for the theatre never entered Stanislavski’s 
mind. 

It is precisely because of Stanislavski’s intuitive approach to 
building a character—an approach which depends upon natural 
truth rather than artistic rightness—that he misinterpreted Cheh- 
kov’s plays so badly. His is a system which tends to isolate each 
character in a vacuum;'* and if the actor does this, then the only 
pertinent data he has to work with are the lines which the charac- 
ter he is portraying speaks. Using this approach, the actor can very 
easily be taken in by the literal meanings of the character’s speeches 
when a structural approach would show that an ambiguity or an 
irony was intended. With this approach, the actor becomes suscept- 
ible to the character’s rationalizations. And most important for a 
Chehkov play, with such an approach the actor fails to understand 
the rhetorical quality of so many of the character’s speeches. T. S. 
Eliot is very sound on this point in his essay on “Rhetoric and 
Poetic Drama” when he writes: 


“Speechmaking in a play can serve useful dramatic ends. 
Genuine rhetoric is a device of great effect when it occurs 
in situations where a character in a play sees himself in a 
dramatic light. In plays of realism we often find parts 
which are never allowed to be consciously dramatic, for 


a 


fear, perhaps, cf their appearing less real. But in actual 
life, in many o those situations in actual life which we 
enjoy conscious.y and keenly, we are at times aware of 
ourselves in this way, and these moments are of very great 
usefulness to dramatic verse. They are valuable because 
they give us a new clue to the character, for we discover 
the angle from which he views himself.’* 


It is here that Stanislavski and so many interpreters of Chehkov 
miss the point. Chehkov’s characters are continually dramatizing 
themselves in this way; but it is important for the actor and the 
director to distinguish between the way the character sees himself 
and the way the dramatist sees him. 

Chehkov was not a cross old man who could never be satisfied; 
but he was a dramatic artist who was trying to express something 
very definite in his plays. Because Stanislavski, in the final analysis, 
failed to distinguish between art and nature, because he was more 
concerned with creating natural truthfulness of character rather 
than expressing with artistic rightness the role of a character who 
served a specific function in the playwright’s formulation of a state- 
ment about life in theatrical terms, it was inevitable that Stanis- 
lavski would be a failure as an actor and director of Chehkov’s 
plays. 

This failure is inherent in Stanislavski’s approach to the written 
text of the playwright, for he was never able to realize the script’s 
true significance. Ultimately, this stems from Stanislavski’s failure 
to understand that a play is someone’s idea about life. For this 
reason, if actors are to serve a play properly, their chief function is 
to communicate to an audience the idea of the play. It is the play’s 
structure and meaning—its artistry—and not the individual actor’s 
approach to a role as a human personality which must in the end 
always determine the actor’s success in building a character. 
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